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_130 Fulton Street. New York _ 








‘To: those who drive, a part of their satisfaction is the 
smartness of their turnout. The other part is in the 


good service of good material. 


KELLY-SPRINGHIELD TIRES 


are both smartand good. They add tothe appearance 
of the best rigs, and they give the good service that 
goes with their good style. The best carriage makers 
- use them exclusively, of course. Lovers of horses 
and carriages will find our booklet, “ Rubber. Tired, ” 
important reading. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
39 Pine Street, New York Akron, Ohio di 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 














THE OPAL SEA 
BY -. 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE 











A poetical, yet scientific description and interpreta- 
tion of the sea, the expression of a wide and exhaustive 
knowledge of. its depths, winds, denizens and. coasts, 
illuminated by. a most graceful and inspiring sense of 
its esthetic quality. 

With frontispiece. $1.25 net, postage extra. 





CONCERNING PAUL AND 
‘FIAMMETTA.- ~ 
By L. ALLEN HARKER 
With an introduction. by 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 











The refreshing, amusing and ‘natural adventures of 
some delightful children. $1.25 





THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
By JAMES ORR 











This book received the Bross prize of $6,000 in 1905, 
at Lake Forest College. A valuable and illuminating 
book on the subject. 

$1.50 net 





THE REFORMATION 
By GEORGE P. FISHER 











A new and revised edition of this standard and au- 
thoritative work. 
$2.50 net 





THE DAY DREAMER 
Being the full narrative of the Stolen Story 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 











A vivid, dramatic story; the romance in the life of a 
Modern genius who was “35 man of action. 
1.25 





THE PRISONER OF ORNITH 


FARM 
By FRANCES POWELL 











The dramatic and astonishing story of a unique im- 
Prisonmne ‘nt near New York. great, romance by the 
author of ‘“‘The House on the Hudson.’ 50, 





REASON IN SCIENCE 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA 











The concluding volume of his great series, “The Life 
of Reason,’’ of which the Nation said: ‘‘Literature - 
philosophy are richer by his work. There can be 
more: doubt that the philosophy is profound than that 


_ the literature is beautiful.’ 


1.25 net, postage 12 cents 





SIR WALTER SCOTT 


ANDREW LANG 











This new volume in ‘‘The “Literary Lives Series’’ 
is a brilliant, able and sympathetic biography written 
with all “Mr; Lang’s_ skill and charm. 

Til. $1.00" net, post 10 cents 





STRING FIGURES 
A study of Cat’s Cradle in many lands. 


By CAROLINE FURNESS JAYNE 











A remarkable account of games played in all lands 
with a string loop, containing much valuable and curi- 
ous information. 

Til. $5.00 net, post extra 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
By FREDERICK JONES BLISS 














An able and complete account of explorers and ex- 
plorations in Palestine and Syria from the earliest times 


to the present day. 
41.50 net, post extra 





THE LAST SPIKE 


And other Railroad Stories 
By CY. WARMAN 











“Every one should know. by this time that Cy. War- 
man can tell a railroad story in the highest style of 
the art.’’—Inter-Ocean. $1.25 





THE DAWN OF A 


TO-MORROW 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 











Glad’s ‘‘cheerfle’’ philosophy is sure to become con- 
tagious as soon as the story starts to be read, It is 
a little masterpiece of the kind.—N. Y. Globe. 

lustrated in color. $1.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal’ course’.is one. year. 

Graduates readily find employment. 

Good health at end of term. 

Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue free: 


Worcester, Mass. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY .M. D., Easton, Pa, 











OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


gives you ata glance the best_itineraries in Europe. Our accom- 
panying pamphlet 'tells the best way to take them. 
If you travel, If you plan to travel, 

If you hope to travel, If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. 


Convenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 
cold sea water in private baths. Long distance phones 
in bedrooms. Rates $2.50 to $4 per day—Weekly rates 
$12.50 to $17.50. American plan. Steam heated sun-par- 
lors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity 700. 


A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 


GREECE, ITALY, SICILY. 


limited to 15. Unique features. 
DR. A 








Tour No. 5. Sails 
June 27. Party 
Expert guidance. Apply at once. 
8. COOLEY, Auburndale, Mass. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Europe.—Norway. 


Selected parties. Limited membership. First-class 
arrangements It will pay you to write for our illustrated 
booklet before making your plans. 

GILLESPIE @ KINPORTS 
3 West 29th Street, New York. 1225 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
2d week April, 


SPRING VACATION FOR FIVE BOYS %.xcck “3x3. 


Apply at once. SUMMER PARTY of ten, traveling, cruising, 
camping, in Canada. Socially superior. Individual care. Booklet. 
H. HOLDEN, Hotel San Remo, New York. 














The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 


ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new_brick building now complete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. klet 

F. L. YOUNG, General “Manager, 











PORTLAND 


AND 


NORTHWEST 
UNION PACIFIC 


Every day to April 7, 1906. "Colonist 
rates to many points in the 
northwest, from 


CHICAGO,$33.00 
ST. LOUIS, $30.00 


SHORT ROUTE FAST TIME 
SMOOTH ROADBED 
































Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 














Idylease Inn 


Let us send you our 
boo 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
NEW JERSEY 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


An Ideal Winter Resort 


Kklet. ~ 





x 
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A SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th 
For England and the Continent 


For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to 
travel strictly first-class and under pleasant auspices, ad- 


dress 
MRS. M. A. CROSLEY 
308 East 15th Street, ere Ind., 
22 East 45th Street, New York City 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 








Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 






For 

DYSPEPSIA. 
GLUTE 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all otiér Ask Grocers. 

For write 

Farwell & Rhines, Wat N, Y., USeAy 
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The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, Less than 3 days Chicago to San Francisco and Port- 
land. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line daily. 
The Los Angeles Limited 
Electric lighted. Every day in the year to Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 
The Ghina & Japan Fast Mail 
Daily Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Chicago, 
- Union Pacific & North-Western Line. . 
LAND The Golorado Special 
a Only one night to Denver. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. 
Resort The North-Western Limited 
ine 29th Electric lighted. Daily between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
tinent The Duluth-Superior Limited 
spices, ad- Electric lighted. Daily, Chicago to Superior and Duluth. 
- The Peninsula Express 
ork City 


Daily to the Lake Superior Iron and Copper country. 


VE _ The North Shore Special 


One of nineteen daily trains between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Other fast trains to Ilinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
For tickets and full information apply to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry., CHICAGO. 
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O. S. S. CO., LTD. TO WASHINGTON! 
™ Eight Trips, All Expenses, only $12 
cage. GO TO FLORIDA!!! 
Ten Tours during season 
TRAVEL WITH PARTY OR INDEPENDENTLY 

SIA. TO LOWEST RATES COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 
JR. TO EURO P,E!!! 

By New Twin-Screw Steamship Bermudian, from New Five Tours for the summer season 
JR. York. CRUISE TO TROPICS, 8S. 8S. PRETORIA, PEW PARTIES SMALL PARTIES SELECT PARTIES 
cers. FEBRUARY17th. For illustrated pamphlets, passages, Send for special “ Booklet” of particular trip, 

Dadientn to a. E. sis my po & 00~. a g or '’p g 

uebec 20. b : A. 
SA, tiem Searetart, Québec, Canada, or THOS Cooks | THOS. H. HENDRICKSON’S 

SON, 961 B’way, N.Y, 314 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 
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DRESS LINENS 


“THE LINEN STORE” 


As usual our dress goods department displays not only a very wide, but 
a most distinguisked assortment of linen fabrics of all kinds suitable for 


waists, skirts and entire frocks. 
breadth and character which have made ‘‘The Linen Store” 
We mention particularly : 


Solid Colored Yarn Dyed Dress Linens, 
50c. per yard. 

Colored French Costume Linens, 65c. 
and 85c. per yard. 

French Linen Chiffon, 85c. and $1.20 
per yard. 

Natural Colored Linen Crashes, 25c. 
and 35c. per yard. 

White Linen Lawns, 35c. to $2.50 yd. 





The collection throughout is of the same 
famous. 


Solid Colored Linen Etamines, 55c., 
65c. and 75c. per yard. 

Colored French Costume Crash, $1.50 
per yard. 

Light weight French Costume Linen, 
85c. per yard. 

Natural Colored Linens, 75c. per yard. 

White Linen Ducks, 50c., 60c., 75c. 
and $1.00 per yard. 


Our assortment of Cotton Dress Goods is equally attractive and includes every desirable 
material now in vogue. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St, NEW YORK 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 








CALOX 


Calox contains active Oxygen or 
OZONE, which whitens the teeth and cleanses 
and sterilizes the whole mouth, thus preventing 
dental decay by destroying the germs of fermen- 
taion and decay. 


Calox forms milk of lime, which neu- 
tralizes acid secretions that would otherwise cor- 
rode the teeth; hea's tender or suppurating gums; 
removes deposits from the teeth, and keeps the 
mouth healthy. 


Tooth 


In metal bottles with new patent top ; — by one 
hand. Price 25c., of all druggists. 


Our illustrated booklet, “The Care of the Teeth = Mouth,” 
shows the importance of sound teeth and a clean mouth to 
good health. Sent free on request. 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. F.91, Fulton Street, New York 
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Free acting, easy run- 
ning, durable work is 
secured only by using fe 
the reliable 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ah 


Always look for the script 
signature of STEWART 
HaARTSHORN on the label 

of every genuine Hartshorn 

shade roller. This signature is put 
there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. 
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Railroad It has been decided that cations as to the ground for and scope 


the Senate shall vote 
upon the Statehood bill 
of the House on the gth inst., and it is 
expected that the Railroad Rate bill will 
be taken up immediately thereafter. 
Supporters of the Foraker amendment, 
which provides that the people of Ari- 
zona and those of New Mexico shall be 
permitted to vote separately upon the 
Statehood question, are confident that it 
will prevail by a considerable majority, 
and that in this way the proposed ad- 
mission of the two Territories as one 
State will be prevented. The Railroad 
Rate bill is now in the hands of the 
Democrats. This was shown quite plain- 
ly last week, when, in the absence of Mr. 
Tillman, notice was given by Mr. Bailey, 
the Democratic leader, that he should 
ask for a prompt consideration of the 
bill after the disposal of the Statehood 
measure. At the same time, however, it 
is on the Republican side that negotia- 


Freight Rates 


tions are in progress for an agreement . 


upon amendments that will be acceptable 
to the conservatives as well as to the 
President. It became known on the Ist 
that the President thought the bill could 
be improved, and that he would be glad 
to see three amendments adopted: First, 
cutting out the provision putting the 
ordered rate in force within thirty days, 


because, as pointed out by several Sena- ° 


tors, it has the appearance of requiring 
the courts to reach a decision within that 
time; second, adding a provision that, 
when an ordered rate is not enforced, 
pending appeal to the courts, the railroad 
company shall pay into court the differ- 
ence in cash, the same to be returned, 
or given to shippers, as the case may be, 
after final decision ; third, adding specifi- 


of the court review, these specifications 
providing that the court shall determine 
whether the Commission has exceeded 
its authority and whether the ordered 
rate is confiscatory. The conservatives, 
of course, would like a much broader 
court review amendment. It is held by 
prominent Senators whose opinion the 
President respects, and also by Secre- 
taries Root and Taft, that such specifi- 
cations as are set forth above are needed 
to make the bill constitutional. There 
will probably be added an amendment 
forbidding railroad companies or their 
officers to own coal mines or oil deposits, 
and thus to compete with private ship- 
pers in the production and sale of com- 
modities produced along their lines. 
Even Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Elkins sup- 
port such an amendment, and Mr. Knox 
says the roads should be confined to the 
business of transportation. There is 
pending an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Clay, providing that the penalty for a 
violation of certain parts of the law shall 
be imprisonment, without any alternative 
of a fine. Various rumors are in circula- 
tion, as to agreements among Senators, 
by which the Rate bill is to be passed in 
return for the defeat of the’ Philippine 
Tariff and Statehood bills. 


Mf 
Mr. Foraker spoke at 
length against the 
Rate bill, on the 28th 
ult., arguing that it was unconstitutional 
and asserting that all the evils complained 
of, including discrimination between lo- 
calities, could be removed by the use of 
existing laws. These laws were broad 
enough, he said, but there had been no 
serious attempt to enforce them. If gen- 
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eral rates were to be regulated, it was 
better that the work should be left to the 
courts, because in this way all questions 
of constitutionality—which, in his judg- 
ment, were fatal as to Commission rate- 
making—would be avoided. Mr. Dolli- 
ver made a long speech in support of the 
bill, holding that it was constitutional, 
and pointing out that both Mr. Foraker 
and Mr. Elkins some time ago introduced 
bills giving to the Commission the same 
powers that are granted by the pending 
measure. Having mentioned the need of 
bringing private car lines, private side 
tracks, etc., under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, he denied that existing laws 
were adequate even for the prevention of 
ordinary rebating. This was so because 
they did not provide for the detection of 
the offense, as the present bill does. The 
battleground was now around a court re- 
view, and the bill left the way open for 
such a review as would protect all con- 
stitutional rights. He was not in favor 
of government ownership, but he assert- 
ed that a storm was brewing and that 
the people were going to inquire how 
men could gain fortunes of hundreds of 
millions in a few years. If Congress 
failed to provide for the regulation of 
railways, the country would soon face 
the problem of government ownership. 
Mr. LaFollette made an earnest speech, 
in connection with a bill concerning the 
settlement of the affairs of the five civil- 
ized tribes in Indian Territory, and in 
support of his amendment prohibiting 
the acquisition of the coal lands of the 
tribes by railroad companies or their 
stockholders. Several Senators ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of so exclud- 
ing stockholders. Mr. LaFollette said 
it was a radical provision, but radical 
measures were needed to prevent such 
railroad coal monopolies as were to be 
seen in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. He 
wanted it to be shown that the Govern- 


ment was stronger than the railroads in . 


the aggregate or all the centralized pow- 
er of corporations. He would have an 
effective statute requiring the railroad 
companies to be common carriers and 
nothing else. There was no direct vote 
upon the amendment, but the Senate de- 
cided that sale of the lands should be 
deferred until after the expiration of ex- 
isting leases. 
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Philippine Tarit fue FPuilippine ae 
Bill Rejected , passed in the House 
some weeks ago by a 

vote of 258 to 71, has been rejected by 
the Senate committee (on the’ Philip- 
pines) to which it was referred. Vari- 
ous amendments had been suggested, and 
after these had been added, a motion to 
report the bill favorably was lost by a 
vote of 8 to 5. Those in the affirmative 
were Messrs. Lodge, Beveridge and 
Long (Republicans), and Messrs. Car- 
mack and McCreary (Democrats). In 
the negative were Messrs. Hale, Bur- 
rows, Dick, Nixon. and Brandegee (Re- 
publicans), and Messrs. Culberson, Du- 
bois and Stone (Democrats). The oppo- 
nents of the bill would not permit it to 
be reported either without recommenda- 
tion or adversely. Motions for such 
action were lost, 7 to 6. Only by a mo- 
tion in the open Senate to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
the bill can it. be brought before the Sen- 
ate for a vote. Some think that Mr. 
Lodge will make such a motion, which 
would be at variance with the Senate’s 
customs ; but it is said that a majority of 
the Senators would be found opposing it. 
While the rejection of the bill was due 
in part to the objections of the protected 
tobacco and sugar interests, it is believed 
that other adverse influences were ex- 
erted. It is said that certain Senators 
who have been disturbed by the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the Senate were 
willing to kill a measure in which he 
was deeply interested. There is a report 
about an understanding between groups 
of Senators that votes for the Railroad 
Rate bill should be given in return for 
votes against this tariff bill; also anoth- 
er, that a promise of reconsideration is 
to be used to induce certain Senators to 
consent to a court review amendment of 
the Rate bill. Some probably voted 
against the bill because they thought the 
passage of it would bind the islands more 
closely to the States. This seems to have 
been the belief of Mr. Hale, whose re- 
marks at the hearings show that he re- 
gards the Philippines as a heavy and 
costly burden. It is pointed out that fail- 
ure to pass the bill will cause much dis- 
appointment .and promote discontent in 
the islands, whose economic condition is 
now deplorable-——The provincial elec- 
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tions in the islands on the Ist were quite 
satisfactory to the Government. There 
was no disorder, but in three instances 
charges of bribery were made. Eight 
of the Governors were re-elected. The 
Governor of Albay is Captain Reynolds, 
formerly of the army. A Spanish firm 
and an English company are the only 
bidders for the contract for carrying 
mails and passengers from one island to 
another, thruout the archipelago. The 
city of Tacloban, capital of Leyte, has 
been almost wholly destroyed by fire. It 
was the center of an important hemp 
district, and in population the fifth of the 
Philippine cities. 


For two nights, on the 
27th and 28th ult., parts 
of Springfield, Ohio, 


Race Riots in 


an Ohio City 


were given over to a mob that attacked. 


the negro residents of the city, burned 
several dwellings, and in other ways 
caused much loss of property. It was 
in the same parts of the city that a mob 
burned many houses in March, 1904, 
and lynched the negro, Richard Dixon, 
who had killed a policeman. The cause 
of the rioting last week was the shooting 
of a railroad brakeman, named Mark 
Davis, by a negro (Edward Dean), for 
refusing, it is said, to answer questions 
about the time of the departure of a 
train. Davis was taken to a hospital, 
where he died on March 3. Dean and 
his companion, Preston Ladd, who was 
wounded, were arrested and secretly 
taken to Dayton, because the mob in- 
tended to lynch them. On the evening 
of the 27th the mob attacked that part 
of the town in which negroes and whites 
of low character lived together, destroy- 
ing a saloon and burning six houses. 
The police were brushed aside, and after 
long delay only eighty members of the 
two local militia companies responded 
to the Mayor’s call. By cutting the hose, 
the mob prevented the firemen from 
working effectively. Companies of mili- 
tia were summoned from other cities, 
and on the following evening eight com- 
panies were on guard, but the rioting 
was resumed, three houses were burned, 
and one of the visiting militiamen was 
mortally wounded by the mob. A negro 
woman broke her leg by jumping from 
a window of her burning house. A 
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great majority of the negro inhabitants 
are thrifty and worthy citizens. All suf- 
fered from the attack, or were in danger, 
as the mob was composed of the city’s 
roughest white element. On the third 
night there were several small fires, but 
on March 2d peace had been restored. In 
the police court several of the rioters 
were fined and sent to jail. Governor 
Pattison had been ill for some time, and 
his anxiety and worry over the situation 
in Springfield caused a relapse. 

a 

The attitude of the 
bituminous coal oper- 
ators toward their em- 
ployees’ demands has been affected by 
the interference of important manufac- 
turing interests. Mr. Robbins, to whom 
President Roosevelt addressed his letter 
of the 24th ult., is the president of the 
Pittsburg Coal Company, which employs 
70,000 miners, and with which the United 
States Steel Corporation has a long term 
contract calling for at least 8,000,000 
tons of coal per annum. Mr. Robbins 
was told that the Steel Corporation, with 
orders for a year’s work on hand, could 
not afford to be embarrassed by a strike at 
the mines. At about the same time the 
Gould railway companies, intimately re- 
lated to the bituminous coal industry in 
the West and Southwest, exerted their 
influence to prevent a strike. H. C. 
Frick, at Pittsburg, and President Cas- 
satt, of the Pennsylvania road, desired, 
it is said, that a strike should be avoided 
because it would very injuriously affect 
the steel industry, now enjoying un- 
precedented activity, and would thus re- 
duce the profits of railroad freight busi- 
ness. Therefore Mr. Robbins conferred 
with other operators at Pittsburg, on the 
28th ult., and a call was issued for a gen- 
eral conference to be held at Indianapolis 
on the 19th inst., “entirely in deference 
to the President of the United States.” 
Owing to the President’s letter to Mr. 
Mitchell, a national convention (1,300 
delegates) of the miners’ union is to be 
held on the 15th in the same city. It is 
expected that the bituminous miners will 
now receive an increase exceeding the 
54 per cent. that was recently the subject 
of negotiations. Mr. Robbins lets it be 
known that his company will comply 
with the demand. Many other operators 
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angrily object, because their business, 
like that of his own company, has yield- 
ed little or no profit for some time past. 
They would be helped if there should be 
a strike confined to the anthracite indus- 
try, and therefore it is reported that some 
of them have urged Mr. Mitchell to in- 
sist upon the demands which the anthra- 
cite miners have laid before the anthra- 
cite coal railroad companies. 
& 

The arrest of Presi- 
dent Moyer, Secretary 
Haywood and _ other 
officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners, charged with the murder of ex- 
Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, and 
with many other crimes, was the result 
of an investigation made by James Mc- 
Parlan, who won fame as a detective 
thirty years ago by breaking up the band 
of murderous conspirators known as the 
Mollie Maguires, in Pennsylvania, and 
by sending eleven of them to the gallows. 
Full confessions have been obtained from 
Harry Orchard,, who admits that he 
placed the bomb which killed ex-Gover- 
nor Steunenberg, and from Stephen Ad- 
ams, another prisoner. These confes- 
sions, which relate to not less than 
twenty-six murders, including the killing 
of fourteen non-union miners at the rail- 
way station in Independence, Colo., on 
June 6, 1904, have been corroborated and 
confirmed by special inquiry. Adams was 
caught at Haines, Ore., on the 2oth ult. 
About the same time Vincent St. John, 
formerly president of the local union at 
Telluride, was arrested in Idaho. A man 
named Simpkins, who is missing, ap- 
pears to be the only conspirator for 
whom the authorities are still searching. 
Orchard is ill and has not ‘long to live. 
No promise of clemency was made to 
him. . “In his boyhood,” says Governor 
Gooding, of Idaho, “the Bible was read 
night and morning by his parents. The 
impression of his early days came up and 
smote his conscience when he _ was 
brought face to face with his God. He 
told me’ that he believed in a Supreme 
Being and a hereafter, and that now his 
only thought was to make his peace with 
his Master.” It is asserted that the Fed- 
eration was controlled by an Inner Circle 
of five persons, and that the assassina- 
tions were plotted by them in Denver 


Mollie Maguires 
in the West 
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and elsewhere. Orchard, Adams and 
others were the hired agents. One or 
two others who had been employed, but 
who fell under suspicion, are said to 
have been removed by poison. Among 
those whose death was decreed were 
Governor Peabody, Chief Justice Gab- 
bert and other judges of the Colorado 
Supreme Court. A bomb buried at Jus- 
tice Goddard’s gate by Orchard failed 
to explode. Since Orchard confessed it 
has been found there. Chief Justice Gab- 
bert avoided the trap set for him by de- 
parting, on a certain day, from his usual 
path to the court house. A man named 
Waliey was blown to pieces by the bomb 
intended for the Chief Justice. By acci- 
dent also Governor Peabody escaped. It 
is said that the detailed accounts of all 
these attempts and escapes, as narrated 


by Orchard and Adams, have been veri- 


fied. Among the murders to which these 
accounts relate are those of Martin Glea- 


-son and Arthur Collins and two other 


superintendents of mines, and of Detec- 
tive Gregory. « Steunenberg was killed 
because of his vigorous prosecution of 
dynamiters during the strike riots of the 
Coeur d’Alene district in 1899. Three 
attempts to assassinate him were made. 
On one occasion he escaped by stepping 
over a wire. Governor Gooding has 
nublished a long statement as to the sub- 
stance and trustworthiness of the con- 
fession. It is recalled that. McParlan 
lived for two years with the Mollie Ma- 
guires and then came out with evidence 
upon which eleven were hanged and fif- 
teen sent to the penitentiary: He now 
asserts that the evidence against the men 
in custody in Idaho is ample, and that he 
could convict them of a dozen atrocious 
murders in Colorado if they should be 
returned to that State. 


Js 
' Sefior Mendez Capote, lead- 
Peery ant er of the Moderate party, 
orto Rico 

who was recently electe: 
Vice-President of Cuba, gives notice that 
he does not intend to take the office, but 
will withdraw before the popular de- 
cision is confirmed by the formal action 
of the Electoral College. The office, he 
says, is a-negative one and purely orna- 
mental. He prefers to resume his law 
practice. Sefior Capote was president of 
the Senate and had been president of the 
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Constitutional Convention. He has re- 
cently suffered a loss of influence, owing 
mainly to the rise and prominence of 
General Andrade, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. At the suggestion of the latter, 
President Palma a few days ago revoked 
the concession of a corporation that had 
undertaken to make a system of con- 
duits in the streets of Havana; and this 
corporation is said to have employed 
Sefior Capote as counsel. After their 
visit to Santiago, and their inspection of 
the battlefields near that city, Mr. and 
Mrs.. Nicholas Longworth returned to 
this country, and they are now in Wash- 
ington. A. W. Moerke, postmaster at 
Columbia, Isle of Pines, has been placed 
in jail by the Cuban authorities for re- 
fusing to pay the customary license fee 
for his ‘business, which is that of a re- 
tail merchant. He is an American, and 
was an Officer of the so-called Territorial 
Government, which American residents 
attempted to set up some months ago. 
The Chambers of Commerce in 
Porto Rico are considering the expe- 
diency of boycotting rice produced in the 
States, because of the indifference of 
Congress concerning the welfare of the 
coffee industry of the island. 

& 

The promises made 
by the Liberals to re- 
store the conditions 
in India between the Governor-General 
and General Kitchener have not been yet 
fulfilled by Mr. Morley, who is in charge 
of Indian affairs in the new Liberal Cab- 
inet. The difficulty that led to Lord 
Curzon’s resignation was his insistence 
that the civil government should, as of 
old, be supreme over the military, while 
General Kitchener insisted that he, as 











John Morley and 
General Kitchener 


commander of the aimy, should take no 


orders from the Governor-General. In 
order to keep himself informed as to 
military affairs, Lord Curzon had a mili- 
tary adviser who was not under General 
Kitchener’s orders. But this relation 
was changed, so that Curzon’s adviser 
should be one of General Kitchener’s 
subordinates. In the late Parliamentary 
campaign the Liberals had taken the 
part of civil government in India as 
avainst military independence. But 
when Mr. Morley became Secretary for 
India he found Lord Minto in office 
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as Governor-General, and he and 
General Kitchener were in perfect har- 
mony, and the Governor-General appar- 
ently quite satisfied with his subor- 
dinate’s authority, which he had accepted 
under Mr. Balfour’s Premiership. Un- 
der these circumstances not much could 
be done, and Mr. Morley has simply 
tried to strengthen somewhat the posi- 
tion of the military adviser by giving 
him full access to all military orders and 
proceedings ; but, as Lord Curzon shows 
in a letter to The Times, this amounts to 
very little so long as this adviser is a 
subordinate under General Kitchener 
and so dependent on him for approval 
and promotion. 
& 

The Conference at Alge- 
ciras holds the center of 
the world’s interest this 
week. The sessions are likely to come to 
an end on Saturday of this week, and 
even yet there is no indication of any 
agreement on the important question © 
whether France is to have predominant 
rights, as she has predominant interests, 
in Morocco. The time has been taken 
up in the sessions with discussions as to 
subordinate matters, other than the dis- 
puted police arrangements, and even 
in these the main question was recog- 
nized as involved, and the real conflict 
was being carried on, not at Algeciras by 
the nominal commissioners, but at Paris 
and Berlin by the Cabinets of the two 
Powers. There is no definite sign that 
either will yield, and the Conference may 
thus prove abortive. Little confidence 
can be put in the conflicting reports that 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria and Italy have urged the two 
nations chiefly involved to come together 
on any suggested basis, altho it is in 
every way likely that they have ex- 
pressed the hope and desire for some 
agreement. Meanwhile the correspond- 
ents devote themselves to conjectures and 
impressions, of which the most plausible 
is that Germany does not desire or intend 
to go to war over the question, for the 
very good reason that it is clear she will 
have,.in that case, England against her 
as well as France. But the condition 
looks so critical that France thinks it 
well to be ready for war, and has made 
the necessary immediate preparations and 
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orders. Because of the urgency of the 
present crisis, the Emperor of Germany 
has delayed his visit to the Mediter- 
ranean, and will remain at Berlin for 
the present. While no conclusion has yet 
been reached in the Moroccan Confer- 
ence, an apparently indifferent question 
—that as to whether to proceed .to the 
discussion of the policing of the country 
—indicated the attitude of the Powers. 
Germany, which voted against it, was 
supported by Austria, but the great ma- 
jority of the Powers, including Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia and 
Italy, sided with France. This has given 
great encouragement to the French, and 
France is not willing to come to any 
decision as to the bank question until the 
police question is settled with Germany. 
ot 

If any trust can be put in the 
* Czar’s promises, the Duma will 

meet in May, as provided for, 
and free elections will be held. All the 
moderate parties support it and hope for 
success. But the more advanced parties 
put not a bit of faith in the Czar or in 
Witte, and seem determined that it shall 
not meet, because they regard it as a 
mere ruse to satisfy the money-lenders 
of France. Without money the machin- 
ery of Government must break down, 
and of this there is no little fear. There 
has been a sharp decline in Russian 
securities, indicating much apprehension 
of the result. It is charged that there 
continues to be police suppression of free 
elections, which turns public opinion 
against the Duma as not a serious effort 
to give representative government. There 
is great depression on the Moscow Prod- 
uce Exchange, which is generally accept- 
ed as a barometer of the situation in the 
central provinces. The peasantry are in- 
creasingly inclined toward the revolu- 
tionary party. The landowners in Nijni 
Novgorod Province say the peasants 
there are almost unanimously supporting 
the Constitutional Democratic party, 
whose success is ascribed to the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to suppress it. Accord- 
ingly, they will not be represented in the 
Duma, and will direct their efforts to the 
overthrow of the régime rather than its 
imperfect reform. Inded, the Czar, in a 
late address to a deputation of the auto- 
cratic party, said ; 
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“While the rights accorded by me. to the 
whole people remain unaltered, my autocratic 
power will ever remain as it always has been.” 
An attempt to murder the Czar was 
frustrated by the arrest of two men 
armed with bombs. 


ise tet The bill introduced in the 
the East Diet providing that the Jap- 

anese Government may pur- 
chase the railroads of the Empire is 
strongly opposed. It makes the amount 
to be paid for them the total cost of 
their construction plus twenty times the 
average profits of the past three years— 
in all about $250,000,000, to be paid be- 
fore 1911. The Japanese Government 
has forbidden the papers to continue pub- 
lishing accounts of the return of the sol- 
diers from Manchuria. This gives rise 
to the suspicion that Russia and Japan 
do not intend to keep their agreement to 
withdraw their regiments. Russia is 
taking active measures to enlarge and 
control trade in Northern Manchuria, 
which is her sphere of influence, and 
where she was to be allowed to keep a 
limited number of soldiers along the line 
of the railway. Plans are now, hastened 
for developing Vladivostok as a great 
trade center, and for keeping the harbor 
open in the winter, and for inviting 
American and other trade by the use of 
the railway for transporting tea and 
other products to Europe. The docks 
are to be enlarged, storehouses erected 
and cargo landing facilitated. This 
means competition with the Japanese, 
and an interesting condition will result. 
The Japanese merchant marine have ap- 
parently recognized this, and while Jap- 
anese affairs are being adjusted in the 
former war zone, their steamers are get- 
ting ready to enter the Vladivostok trade. 
It is also argued by those who are inter- 
ested in Vladivostok that it is naturally 
the port for American Manchurian com- 
merce, being closer and easier of access 
in every way. The Japanese Govern- 
ment seems to fear trouble in China, and 
has announced its intention to adopt the 
two years conscription plan, which 
would increase the war establishment 
one-third.. Japan is to build no more 
naval vessels in England, but is now to 
enlarge her navy by using her own dock 
yards, 
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Rumors, quite unsubstantiated, . 
China have been abundant the past 

week of the sickness and even 
the death of the Empress Dowager. 
More plausible are the reports of a plot 
to dethrone her, or even to overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty. The eunuch, Li Yen- 
yang, who has been the Empress’s chief 
attendant and adviser, was accused of a 
part in the plot, and has been put in se- 
clusion. In the rivalry between the two 
parties in the court of the Empress, both 
are seeking the support of foreign influ- 
ence, and the foreign residences are well 
protected. Beyond question there is un- 
rest in the provinces, but it seems to be 
quite as much anti-dynastic as anti-for- 
eign. The American residents at New- 
chwang, who fled to Kiu-kiang, on the 
Yangtse river, on the occasion of the late 
murder of missionaries, have been met 
by the American and other gunboats and 
are under full protection. The magis- 
trate who was wounded in the conference 
with the Catholic missionaries has died 
of his injuries. It was his wounding that 
was the occasion of the murder of the 
Catholic missionaries and of two 
British missionaries. One report made 
it that he was attacked by a native Cath- 
olic and another that he stabbed himself. 
No American property was injured there. 
The Taotai of Shanghai has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Peking, which is re- 
garded as a promotion, and is not ap- 
proved by the foreigners in Shanghai, 
who regard him as the representative of 
the Chinese side of the late controversy 
there. An interesting development of 
the independent Chinese spirit is reported 
in the effort of a native Presbyterian 
pastor, formerly of San Francisco, to or- 
ganize an independent Chinese Church, 
for the support of which $10,000 is said 
to have been subscribed, and in the di- 
rection of which no foreign missionaries 
are to have part. It is not clear that this 
report may not come from a confusion 
with the attempt now making to unite a 
large part of the Christians of China in 
a national Chinese Church. The distin- 
guished missionary, Arthur H. Smith, is 
now in this country, and he urges upon 
the President and the country that now 
is a critical time for the United States to 
secure the good will of China. He would 
have us use the $20,000,000 indemnity 





from China, which we are not willing to 
use, as a fund to educate choice Chinese 
youth in this country, and in other ways 
to help Chinese educational development. 
st 
Pius X has not yet given 
definite instructions to the 
French bishops as to how 
they are to.act in reference to the new 
conditions under the separation of 
Church and State, so that they do not 
yet know whether or not they are to 
submit to the law putting the property 
of the churches into the possession of lay 
religious associations and not under the 
authority of the priests. The most he 
has done as to conduct is to forbid vio- 
lent resistance to the law. He has, how- 
ever, addressed an encyclical to the bish- 
ops, at great length, on-the principles in- 
volved, and severely condemning the 
overthrow of the Concordat and the in- 
justice of the withdrawal of support of 
the Church by the State. The encyclical 
begins with an expression of the great 
grief and anxiety with which he views 
the Separation Law, “which, violently 
severing the immemorial ties by which 
your nation was bound to the Holy See, 
places France in an unworthy and la- 
mentable position.” The principle of 
separation, he says, is entirely contrary 
to the teaching of the Church as to the 
relations which should exist between the 
religious and civil elements of society. 
In the case of France separation is espe- 
cially deplorable ; for not only did France 
owe much of the historical grandeur and 
glory to her close union with the Church, 
but also in her case the relations between 
Church and State were determined and 
sanctioned by the Concordat of 1801, a 
solemn and mutually binding compact. 
This breach of faith, this violation of 
international law, was made the worse by 
the insulting manner in which it had been 
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effected ; by the omission of all those or- 


dinary formalities and regards which it is 
the custom even for the smallest States to 
observe toward each other when de- 
nouncing treaties. As to the law itself, 
the Pontiff is constrained to condemn it 
utterly and entirely. It is contrary to the 
divine constitution of the Church, in that 
it disregards the divinely instituted 
hierarchy and entrusts the exercise of 
public worship to lay associations which 
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are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Council of State. It is destructive of 
the liberty of the Church, making it de- 
pendent on the civil authority. It is 
further an offense against the laws of 
property ; despoiling the Church of her 
sacred and other buildings and her pious 
endowments, and depriving her also of 
the support which is not only due from 
the State to ministers of its worship, for 
reasons of legal obligation, but which also 
represented the compensation given to 
the Church by the State for the confisca- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. Such a 
’ law cannot fail to injure the internal 
peace and unity of France at a time, too, 
when the European situation should re- 
quire the utmost concord and union 
among the French people. The Pope 
concludes with a stirring appeal to 
French Catholics to maintain unity at 
least among themselves. They must sac- 
rifice their own opinions when necessary 
to the common safety and the good of 
the Church and abandon disputes and all 
sources of disunion. Further instructions 
are promised later. It is a dignified doc- 
ument, but proposes nothing except pro- 
test. 
& 

The most notable 

of the new devel- 

opments in Ger- 
man university circles is the appearance 
of denominational antagonisms in the 
student body. The movement began 
originally some months ago in the Poly- 
technic Institute in Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, the Protestant and non-religious 
student organizations of all kinds unit- 
ing in a protest against the continuance 
of the exclusively Catholic student as- 
sociations, on the claim that they were 
breeding places for ultramontane political 
and religious tendencies, and hostile to 
the historic and time-honored “academic 
freedom.” 
wildfire among the universities and oth- 
er institutions of the same grade; stu- 
dents’ conventions were held in Eisenach 
and Weimar, with fiery demands on the 
academic authorities; and this has now 
ended in the organization of a student 
“Verband,” representing all of the high- 
er institutions of learning in the Father- 
land, embracing hundreds of students’ as- 
sociations in all of the yniversity and 
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The movement spread -like 
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polytechnic towns in the Empire. The 
Berlin local union of such societies. con- 
sists of no fewer than seventy-eight sep- 
arate organizations of all kinds, politi- 
cal, literary, religious, etc. Naturally 
the Catholic students are fighting fire 
with fire, and have succeeded in forming 
a distinctively Catholic inter-university 
league with a membership of 2,229 and 
representing fifty-one local organizations. 
These extend not only over Germany, but 
also Austria and Switzerland. The state 
and the university authorities are doing 
everything to suppress the agitation, 
which has almost led to “student strikes.” 
& 

King Edward is off for a two 
months’ holiday in Paris and 
Biarritz, and a subsequent cruise 
in the Mediterranean. As he travels 
nominally incognito he will be known as 
the Duke of Lancaster.. Nevertheless, 
the French people have shown their satis- 
faction with the pact of the two Powers 
by their most enthusiastic reception of 
the King. Doubtless at some place he 
will meet the Emperor William, and dur- 
ing his stay at Biarritz he will meet the 
King of Spain and arrange the details 
for the marriage of the latter to the 
Princess Ena of Battenberg. Princess 
Ena was to go thru the ceremony of 
changing faith on Wednesday of this 
week. King Alfonso is very attentive to 
Princess Ena, and has this week visited 
San Sebastian, where she is to be con- 
verted for marriage. The wedding is to 
be of tinparalleled splendor, the peculiar- 
ly Spanish attraction being some forty 
gorgeous state coaches, made or set apart 
for these historic occasions. Several 
extraordinary accidents have been re- 
corded this week. One is the probable 
loss of eight hundred Norwegian fisher- 
men who were on an ice“floe which in a 
storm broke away from the shore and 
was driven to sea. Another was the fall 
from the side of a mountain of an en- 
tire village, which fell into an Italian 
lake, but fortunately. the noise of the 
cracking of the rock warned the inhab- 
itants, who escaped. Another was the 
death of a score of people at a dancing 
party at a-village near Florence. The 
straw in the floor below caught fire, and 
the floor fell, carrying the dancers into 
the flames, 
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‘The Past and F uture 
of the Sexes 





BY LESTER F. WARD, LL.D. 


[Professor Ward is one of the leading sociologists of the world, and his volumes on “Dy- 
namic Sociology” and “Pure Sociology” have given him an international reputation. He has 
now in press his concluding sociological study, entitled “Applied Sociology.” Last Christ- 
mas, at its foundation, he was elected the first President of ‘“‘The American Sociological So- 
ciety.” The very significant conclusions abou the past and present of the sexes which follow 
are largely based on data given in his “Pure Sociology,” and those who want to weigh his 
evidence are referred to that volume. What he has to say about the future of the sexes, how- 
ever, is, we believe, entirely original in this article.—Epitor. } 


HE idea of progress is so generall, 
T entertained by the public that at 
first glance everything seems to be 
capable of progressing. Yet a little re- 
flection will show that there are certain 
things which are not so considered. The 
most notable of these, of course, is re- 
ligion, but this is not the only one. An- 
other is the relations of the sexes. These 
are commonly regarded as, theoretically, 
at least, exactly what they should be, as 
not subject to change, and as quite inca- 
pable of improvement. A knowledge, 
however, of the entire history of mankind 
shows that there is scarcely anything that 
has undergone greater changes than the 
relations of the sexes. Not only is this 
true, but it is also true that among the 
existing races of men there are no cus- 
toms and no institutions that differ as 
widely among themselves as do zhose that 
concern the relations of the sexes. 

Such being the case, it certainly ought 
not to be expected that the existing state 
of things in this respect will always re- 
main exactly what it is now. But to pre- 
dict in this broad way that there will be 
changes in the present relations of the 
sexes is a very different thing from pre- 
dicting what those changes will be. The 
days of prophecy are, indeed, over, and 
the previsions of science are simply con- 
clusions logically drawn from known 
facts as premises. In certain sciences, as, 
for example, in astronomy, the facts are 
so exactly known that predictions are 
comparatively safe,and some notable ones 
have been made. But the sciences differ 
in this quality of exactness in such a way 
that they may be arranged in a sort of 
scale from the most exact to the least ex- 
act. In this scale the science of man and 
luman activities stands at the top as the 


least exact of all, and therefore it is clear 
that it is in that science that all predic- 
tions must be the least safe. The various 
Utopias, which are simply attempts to 
forecast the future of man in his social 
relations, have fallen wide of the mark, 
and no scientific man seriously ventures 
into this field. 

The difficulty, as with most things hu- 
man, has always been a much too narrow 
vision, especially the lack of a cosmolog- 
ical perspective. Very few have any con- 
ception of the stability of structures, 
even of social structures, and no adequate 
allowance is made for the time required 
to bring about changes in nature. Then, 
again, this scientific attitude fails to sat- 
isfy. The future that it contemplates is 
too remote, being far beyond the possible 
experience of any person living at the 
time the prediction is made. This robs it 
of all its interest for those impatient na- 
tures that care only for practical things. 

The only person who. to my knowl- 
edge, has clearly brought out this cos- 
mological perspective, not merely in 
things human, but in the vast reaches 
of organic evolution, is a woman.* 
That the little five - toed Eohippus was 
actually transformed into a horse; that 
some ape-like animal developed into a 
man; that the paleolithic troglodyte rose 
thru the various stages of savagery and 
barbarism to civilization and enlighten- 
ment, are simply facts in the history of 
this planet. How enormous the. trans- 
formations! But, too, how immense the 
periods required to effect them! 

Now if we are to deal with the future 
of the sexes we must approach the sub- 
ject from some such point of view as 

*CuarLoTTE Perkins Stetson [GiLMANn]: Similar 
Cases. In This Our World, Boston, 1898, pp. 95-100. 
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this. The only possible scientific basis 
for forecasting the future of the sexes is 
a study of their past history from the 
very origin of sex. For sex, like ev- 
erything else, has had a beginning. It 
also had a purpose, and this purpose was 
the cause of its existence. 

The history of sex, very briefly stated, 
is something like this: Primarily there 
was no sex and every organism. was 
fertile. At a certain point, doubtless 
quite late, absolutely speaking, the male 
sex was developed, first as an organ at- 
tached to the fertile organism, but capa- 
ble of introducing a second element into 
the reproductive process, thus consti- 
tuting the simplest form of crossing 
strains. This made possible some varia- 
tion and progress in structural develop- 
ment. Later on the male sex became de- 
tached from the fertile organism, and ex- 
isted as a minute separate fertilizer. This 
increased the difference between the new 
element and the primary one and led to 
greater variation and further progress. 
The separation of the male fertilizer 
from the primary fertile organism result- 
ed in a plurality of the former, and made 
possible a selection by the latter from 
among a number slightly differing in cer- 
tain qualities. In this the fertile organ- 
ism selected the best and rejected the in- 
ferior. This still further hightened the 
tendency to vary and improve. But it 
had another effect. It led to a rivalry 
to be selected among the male fertilizers, 
which rapidly modified their structures. 
They grew in size and regularity of 
form, and acquired those qualities which 
were most certain to be-selected. As 
these qualities were the biologically best, 
the male fertilizers, which were primarily 
shapeless masses (sperm sacs), devel- 
oped into true organisms. As the fertile 
organism had only itself as its ideal, the 
selected fertilizers grew more and more 
into the image of their creator, the fer- 
tile organism. At length they came quite 
closely to resemble it, and in some cases 
approached it somewhat in size as well 
as in form. It is at this stage that the 
biologist chiefly observes the organic 
world, and ignoring the origin of the 
male fertilizer, as above described, he 
classes it on a par with the primary fer- 
tile organism, which has undergone no 
change, and he calls the former the male 
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sex and the latter the female sex. lf the 
fertile organism was the female sex after 
the development of the male sex it was 
the female sex before there was any 
male sex. It follows that thruout untold 
ages the female sex alone existed, and 
that life was originally and is essentially 
female. 

The process went on. The “females” 
continued to select and the males con- 
tinued to compete. The latter continued 
to develop while the former remained 
stationary. At last along some lines the 
males became nearly the equals of the 
females, and toward the close of the 
Mesozoic period of geology, when birds 
and mammals were introduced, the maJes 
of certain species actually acquired supe- 
riority over the females in size, strength, 
and ornamentation. Indeed, some of 
these ultimately went to extraordinary 
lengths in these directions, as in the stag 
and the peacock. It happens that these 
two classes of animals, birds and mam- 
mals, are the only ones that are at all 
well known to the public at large, and 
all ideas about sex are derived from a 
superficial observation of these. What 
does the general public know about sex 
among insects, for example, which nu- 
merically so enormously exceed all birds 
and mammals? But scarcely any insects 
have attained to male superiority in any 
respect, and in most of them the male is 
a very inferior creature, often still a sim- 
ple fertilizing adjunct to the female, with 
no other purpose in life. The same is 
largely true of most of the so-called low- 
er organisms, and male superiority is an 
almost negligible factor in biology. 

The great utility of sexual reproduc- 
tion led to its universality among organ- 
isms at all developed. There may still 
exist more asexual than sexual organ- 
isms in the world, but they are all of a 
low order, because evolution to higher 
stages is possible only thru sexual repro- 
duction. The universality of sexual re- 
production had another result. It led 
ultimately to its necessity. From habitu- 
ally reproducing sexually thru unnum- 
bered generations, the fertile organism 
gradually lost the power of reproducing 
asexually. It has thus come about that 
in all the higher organisms sex is now 
really a condition to reproduction. This 
generally observed fact, in the absence of 

















all knowledge of its causes, as above 
sketched, has led to the prevailing erron- 
eous idea that reproduction is the pur- 
pose of sex, whereas, as we have seen, 
the purpose of sex is the crossing of 
strains and the consequent improvement 
of animal races, i. ¢., organic develop- 
ment. 
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fore, when man proper did at last appear 
it was with this characteristic highly de- 
veloped. But it must not be supposed 
that this so-called male superiority car- 
ried with it any true supremacy or do- 
minion of the male over the female. 
Thruout the animal world the primary 
fertile organism, which biologists are 
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Man is a mammal, and therefore be- 


longs to that great class, the highest in 
the animal kingdom, in which the male 
sex attained its maximum development. 
Male superiority in the qualities enum- 
erated—size, strength and ornamentation 
—had been attained in the line to which 
man belongs long before any being in 
that line had reached a condition which 
could properly be called human. There- 


pleased to call the female, has always 
been supreme in the government of the 
animal economy. The males, however 
superior they may have become in size, 
strength and weapons of combat, have 
always been compelled to submit to her 
will, They never use those powers to 
force her into subjection to them. All 
they can hope to do is, by the display of 
prowess in combating rivals of their own 
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sex, to win the favor of the female and 
be selected by her. 

Such was the condition of things when 
man came upon the scene, and for count- 
less generations woman was supreme. 
This is the great matriarchal stage, 
which ethnologists are just beginning re- 
luctantly to recognize, but the survivals 
of which are being discovered in all hu- 
man races. It is, however, now difficult 
to find it in its purity even in the lowest 
existing races. In nearly all it has been 
superseded by the patriarchal stage, in 
which man exercises dominion over 


woman. How was this great change 
brought about? By the discovery of 
paternity. 


. No animal has the least idea of pater- 
nity. Reproduction is insured by in- 
stinct, not by design. During the transi- 
tion period, when a certain animal was 
‘ becoming man, this was as true of that 
animal as of any other. It remained true 
long after the human stage was reached. 
Indeed, there still exist human races in 
which the father has no knowledge of his 
relations to his children, and mothers at- 
tribute their pregnancy to some form of 
sorcery. But the transition from the ani- 
mal to the human stage was accompanied 
by—in fact, was chiefly due to—the 
growth of the rational faculty, and it was 
simply a question of the degree of 
rationality attained when man should dis- 
cover his paternity. That degree has 
been long past by most races, and as soon 
as it is reached in any race it tends to 
overthrow the matriarchal system and set 
up the patriarchal system in its stead. 
Unfortunately, it is always reached be- 
fore the sympathies have correspondingly 
developed, and the result has been the en- 
slavement of woman by man and a long 
train of horrors which cannot be de- 
scribed here. 

We have thus passed in review three 
great revolutions: First, the transition 
from asexuality to sexuality thru the ori- 
gin of the male sex; second, the passage 
of the male from the condition of a mi- 
nute fertilizing adjunct to a condition of 
superiority in size, power and beauty to 
the organism proper, then called the fe- 
male; and third, the change during the 
early human period from female domin- 
ion, or matriarchy, to male dominion, or 
patriarchy. This last stage happens to 
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be the one in which most human races 
find themselves today. But within it 
there have been transformations which, 
tho of minor amplitude, are of the high- 
est importance, and really concern the 
civilized world more vitally than any of 
the three great cosmic revolutions enum- 
erated. 

In fact, there is a fourth great revolu- 
tion to be noted. The patriarchal system 
almost universally led to polygamy, or 
rather, to polygyny, i. e., the possession 
by the men of a plurality of women. In 
other words, the strongest men owned 
all the women, or all of them that they 
considered worth having. This was 
really a form of selection. Thruout all 
stages anterior to the patriarchal, the 
females had done the selecting, and had 
thus brought the male sex up from noth- 
ing to a condition of actual superiority 
to themselves. Now the tables were 
turned and it was man that selected. As 
the esthetic sense had developed some- 
what equally in both sexes, men naturally 
selected the most perfect women. The 
great biologic law took effect here as 
everywhere, and woman, who had thus 
far been devoid of the attribute of 
beauty, began to acquire that attribute. 
It was thus, during the prolonged period 
of male selection, that woman was trans- 
formed from the unadorned but stern 
and peerless ruler of. household destiny 
into an ornament of the seraglio and a 
model for the sculptor. 

But man selected scarcely any but 
these esthetic physical qualities, and, as 
all know, qualities not selected become 
atrophied and are lost. Thus woman lost 
her power and dignity, probably consid- 
erable of her stature, and certainly, in a 
large degree, her mental capacity for 
protecting and defending her offspring. 
Had not these tendencies been checked 
by other influences too numerous to men- 
tion, and by a certain incompleteness in 
the polyamic system, she would have de- 
generated into a mere bauble to pander 
to man’s tastes and a voluptuous charm 
to gratify his lusts. While no one could 
wish to dispense with female beauty, and 
while it is probably worth all it has cost, 
still it must not be forgotten that it has 
been attained at the expense of the great- 
er part of all those sterling qualities that 
primarily characterize the female sex 4s 
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the original trunk of all organic existence 
and the source and prop of life itself. 
It is this degenerate but highly esthetic 
being, made so by man’s preference for 
esthetic degeneracy, that forms the sub- 
ject of all modern speculations respect- 
ing woman and her future. In the ab- 
sence Of all knowiedge of woman’s real 
history, the argument naturally runs: 
'. . . You always were as small 
And weak as now we see, 
And that’s conclusive evidence 
That you’re always going to be. 

But revolutions in matters of sex are 
not yet ended. A fifth revolution has 
actually begun in certain parts of the 
world and bids fair to extend to all parts. 
In one great race of men, and that the 
race that now leads the world, the poly- 
gamic system has chiefly given way to 
the monogamic. The history of that 
great change cannot be even recapitu- 
lated here, but we may glance at its prin- 
cipal causes. These may be reduced to 
two: emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment. The former taught man to despise 
the sex slavery of polygamy, and the lat- 
ter overthrew the monopoly in women 
and demanded a more equitable distribu- 
tion of human affections. Instead of fe- 
male selection, as thruout the animal 
kingdom below man and the matriarchal 
stage of human development, and instead 
of male selection, as thruout the patri- 
archal régime, there was ushered in a 
system of mutual selection by both sexes 
of all the best qualities in either. 

Altho the period of this new régime is 
comparatively short (less than ten cen- 
turies), and altho the system is restricted 
to that.one race and has never been per- 
fect in any time or place, still it has 
already begun to show its effects in re- 
moving the distortions of both sexes 
wrought by the one-sided systems of the 
past. These effects are most apparent in 
woman, who is rapidly rising both phy- 
sically and mentally, and regaining much 
of the power that she lost during the 
long night of subjection to man. 

The imperfection of the mutual or 
monogamic system, as it exists today, is 
most plainly seen in. the almost complete 
economic dependence of woman upon 
man. She has not regained her pristine 
independence, not to speak of her pri- 


mary dominion. The latter, indeed, is 
not desirable. Female supremacy would 
be as inimjcal to true progress as male 
supremacy. But mutual independence in 
the economic sense and complete equality 
in all things not otherwise ordained by 
nature are the great ends still to be at- 
tained. Their accomplishment is the one 
step needed to complete this fifth and last 
revolution in the relations of the sexes. 
Is any one authorized to say that this 
«stage will never be attained? Such a 
declaration can emanate only from the 
same myopic form of reasoning which 
characterizes the discussion of this entire 
question. It is only necessary to employ 
the cosmological perspective, to look 
back, as we have just been trying to do, 
over the entire field of sex evolution, in 
order to grasp the immense possibilities 
of the future. The past has always been 
characterized by inequality of sex. The 
future will be characterized by greater 
and greater equality. The inequalities 
that have been inherited from the past 
prevail to a large extent in the present, 
and most persons assume that they are 
natural and necessary. There could be 
no greater mistake. Shall we say that 
the female sex, which constituted the 
whole of life long before the male sex 
existed, which forms the main biologic 
trunk thruout the whole organic world, 
and which reigns supreme over the en- 
tire animal economy and did so far down 
into the human period—shall we say that 
this being, now become - woman, is 
destined to remain forever in an in- 
ferior and subordinate state, subject 
to the will of man, whom she has 
created? Nothing in the history of the 
world justifies such an assumption. The 
movement now begun cannot stop until 
complete equality of the sexes is attained. 
It will not stop then, but its further 
march will not be in the direction of any 
new form of inequality. When complete 
equality shall be reached, and not until 
then, the human race will be really pre- 
pared to begin its career. Handicapped 
by this worst of all inequalities, it has 
thus far been incapable of any great ac- 
tion. Freed from these trammels and 
doubled in its powers, it can then at last 
enter upon the real task that lies before 
it and work out its grand destiny. 
Wasuincton, D. C, 











The President and Congress 


BY AUGUSTUS O. BACON 


[Augustus O. Bacon, United States Senator from Georgia, during his eleven years’ 
service in the Senate, has gained for himself a prominent position among the shrewdest and 


most brilliant Constitutional lawyers in America. 


He is a member of the Senate Committees 


on Foreign Relations, the Judiciary, Railroads and Rules, showing the value placed upon his 
legal insight. He is also one of the most graceful and effective speakers in the Senate.— 


Ep1ror.] 


T is a matter of frequent remark in 
| the American newspapers that the 
President of the United States ex- 
ercises more power than any crowned 
head of Europe. The same opinion is 
also expressed by some of these crowned 
heads, as they contemplate the increasing 
exercise of a power greater than that 
wielded by themselves. The contrary of 
this was designed by the founders of our 
Government; nevertheless, it is a fact 
not to be disguised that the actual ex- 
ercise of power by the executive branch 
of the Government in this day exceeds 
the bounds originally contemplated for it 
by the Constitution. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Eng- 
land, a monarchy, not only has the King 
abandoned all pretense of any control 
over legislation, but he has practically 
surrendered the exercise of executive 
power. The .constant progress has there 
been toward restraint of executive power 
in the Crown, and the enlargement of the 
power of the legislative branch of the 
Government, until now practically all 
political power, both legislative and ex- 
ecutive, is in the control of the elected 
representatives of the English people. 
It is a fact still more remarkable that. in 
the United States, a nation born of a re- 
bellion against a monarchy, and designed 
distinctively as a representative republic, 
the President has not only retained all 
original executive power and greatly en- 
larged it, but there has been a no less 
steady progress in the direction of the 
absorption of legislative power by the 
Executive and of its practical surrender 
in large degree by Congress. 

While such is already the largely ac- 
complished result, with a steadily increas- 
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ing progress in that direction, there was 
nothing more foreign to the purpose’ of 
those who framed the Constitution, and 
nothing further from the understanding 
of the thirteen States which adopted it. 
The first sentence in the Constitution 
following the preamble is as follows: 
“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 


which shall consist in a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 


No grant of power could be more com- 
prehensive, more explicit and more exclu- 
sive than that which is thus expressed in 
the first section of the first article of the 
Constitution. It is the law on the book 
today. No one, however, who is familiar 
with existing conditions will say that it is 
such in effect. There is no Senator or 
Representative who in an unbiased ex- 
pression will say that the exclusive legis- 
lative power of this Government is now 
exercised in the two branches of Con- 
gress. It must be admitted by all having 
knowledge of everyday occurrences that 
the most influential and controlling part of 
the legislative power of the Government 
is at the other end of the avenue—in the 
White House. Intending that this article 
shall so far as practicable be impersonal, 
it is proper to say that this statement is 
not intended to apply, except in degree, 
to any particular occupant of the White 
House. The executive has for many 
years, in the effort to control legislation, 
continuously encroached upon the legis- 
lative branch of the GOvernment, thereby 
practically in part usurping its powers: 
and, as that encroachment has been a 
progression continuously enlarging in 
breadth and reach, it is but fair to say 
that it has never been so pronounced ani 
undisguised as it is today. 
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The time was when one who desired 
legislation by Congress. came to Con- 
gress and endeavored to secure its enact- 
ment. How is it today? Who is it that 
wants legislation who now comes to the 
House of Representatives or to the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of securing it? We 
see every day in the newspapers accounts 
of. pilgrimages to the White House for 
the purpose of securing legislation; we 
see every day in’ the newspapers, forecasts 
as to whether or not such legislation can 
be passed, according as it may. be an- 
nounced that it will receive the active 
support or the active opposition of the 
Executive. Within the recent past state- 
ments have appeared in the public press 
that the quotations of certain securities 
had gone up or gone down on the stock 
market because of the announced position 
of the Executive as to proposed legisla- 
tion which would, if enacted, affect the 
prices thereof. And within the same 
period statements have rcpeatedly ap- 
peared in the public press telling that 
Members of Congress, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, had gone to the White 
House to solicit the aid of the President 
to secure the passage of certain desired 
legislation ; and other statements are al- 
most daily appearing in the newspapers 
that in the varying fortunes of the legis- 
lative battle Senators and Representa- 
tives hurry to the White House to secure 
the aid of the President to regain a posi- 
tion lost or to advance still further a line 
pressing on to victory. More’s the pity! 

To every lover of our institutions such 
a spectacle cannot be otherwise than 
deeply disturbing. Such recourse to the 
White House in time of stress can only 
be taken as a public confession by Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the recog- 
nized fact that the influential, the control- 
ling factor in national legislation, is not 
in Congress, where the Constitution vests 
it, but in the President in all cases where 
he seeks to use the vast power which is 
always ready to hand. The time will 
come in the not distant future when, if 
this practice continues and increases, the 
(uestion of the attitude of Senators and 
Representatives with reference to any 
proposed legislation will not be an impor- 
tant matter, and when it will be well un- 
derstood that such and such legislation is 
to be enacted or defeated, as the case 
inay be, according to the will of the Pres- 
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ident, and regardless of the personal 
views of Senators and Representatives. 
It is a popular practice to criticise speech 
making in Congress, but it will be a sad 
spectacle to contemplate when members 
of each House will cease to discuss meas- 
ures actively favored or opposed by the 
President because of the absolute useless- 
ness of such a discussion. Only “Admin- 
istration measures,” or those concerning 
which the Executive is indifferent, will 
be enacted, and none others will be at- 
tempted from very hopelessness. 

It is scarcely conceivable that this low- 
est level will ever ‘be reached. But our 
eyes are not to be closed to the possi- 
bility of reaching another level, not so 
low, where, with the mere show of inde- 
pendence on the part of the legislative 
branch of our Government, the execu- 
tive department may still practically 
dominate and control its action in all im- 
portant matters. When that is reached, 
it will be so that the question of what the 
Congress shall do in any important mat- 
ter will be a question not to be decided 
by its own judgment, or by a judgment 
of a majority, but to be decided by the 
will of the President. More and more 
the idea will be that, excepting “Admin- 
istration measures,” the only business of 
Congress is. to pass appropriation bills 
and disperse. It is not to be denied that 
it is largely so now. There is still some 
evidence of a remnant of independence 
in Congress of the Executive will in 
legislation, but, nevertheless, it is noto- 
rious right now that most important sub- 
jects of legislation of great public inter- 
est are receiving no attention, and the 
questions whether Congress will or will 
not legislate on them, and what partic- 
ular enactment will be made when there 
is legislation, depend solely on whether 
such subjects will or will not be made 
“Administration measures.” That is 
openly and undisguisedly now recog- 
nized and asserted with almost daily 
reiteration in the public press, with speci- 
fications of the subjects of legislation 
which will immediately be pressed for 
action in Congress so soon as they are 
made “Administration measures”; and 
upon which, with equal definiteness, it is 
also asserted Congress will not legislate 
until the Executive will is made known 
in regard thereto. 

The studied effort of the framers of 
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the Constitution was to concentrate in 
the Congress all legislative power, giving 
it even the power to override the veto of 
the President. Not only in the clause 
quoted was there given “all legislative 
powers” under the Constitution, but in 
that instrument almost all the powers of 
sovereignty were enumerated and placed 
within the control of the legislation of 
Congress. It was the design that legis- 
lation on these great matters should be 
by Congress, without control, direct or 
indirect, by any other official. These 
great powers thus confided exclusively 
to Congress to legislate upon are found 
in the first article of the Constitution. 
Among them are the following powers: 

“To lay and collect taxes. 

“To provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

“To coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. 

“To define and punish offenses against the 
law of nations. 

“To declare war. 

“To raise and support armies. 

“To provide and maintain a navy. 

“To suppress insurrections and repel inva- 
sions. 

Each of these powers thus given to 
Congress for legislation, besides others 
of which I have omitted to make men- 
tion, is a distinct power of sovereignty— 
the powers which kings with sovereign 
power personally wield; and in addition 
thereto, after enumerating these powers, 
there is the following comprehensive 
grant of power to Congress: 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof.” 

By this not only is Congress clothed 
generally with all power of legislation 
necessary to carry into effect all the 
powers granted to Congress, but Con- 
gress is further and exclusively vested 
with the power to make any and all laws 
necessary and proper for the execution 
of any of the powers of the Government 
of the United States and of any depart- 
ment of the Government, including both 
the executive and judicial departments. 
When to these great powers is joined the 
power to impeach and remove from office 
any officer of the Government, from the 
President to the lowest civil officer, little 
could be added to completely invest 
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Congress with every attribute of the sov- 
ereignty of Government. 

Compared to this great array of sov- 
ereign powers granted to Congress, those 
powers conferred upon the President 
present a most striking contrast. In the 
powers given him by the Constitution he 
has, in conjunction with the Senate, the 
appointment of officers and the making 
of treaties. Outside of that, substantially 
his whole_power as founded in the Con- 
stitution is embraced in one line: “He 
shall take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed.” There is his great office, 
and that is what the Constitution intended 
should be his great function. “He shall 
take care that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted.” He is, as has been said, the 
organ of communication with foreign 
governments ; but his great function, that 
which gives dignity and power to his 
office, is that he is to execute the laws; 
and beyond this the only prerogative of 
sovereignty with which he is exclusively 
vested by the Constitution is the pardon- 
ing power, and even that is denied to him 
in cases of impeachment by the House 
and conviction by the Senate. 

We have passed, by more than 200 
years, the period in the history of our 
race when one man could assume and 
exercise the power to determine, inde- 
pendently of the legislative department. 
what should be, even in part, the laws 
of the Government. The framers of the 
Constitution stood nearer by a hundred 
years than we do to the time when a 
king sought to dictate what laws should 
be enacted by Parliament. The great 
and wise men who framed our funda- 
mental law stood in the century next re- 
moved from that which had witnessec 
the culmination of that great struggle 
from the events of which they gathered 
the lesson that the power to make laws 
for the government of a people is safest 
when not controlled by one man, but 
when lodged exclusively with their elect- 
ed representatives. 

They had learned from it that one man 
invested with such powers was prone to 
follow the bent of his own will rather 
than be guided by the wisdom of his 
counsellors. .They were taught by that 
history to fear that one so girt with 
power would grow great in his own con- 
ceit; that he would attempt to draw to 
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himself all the authority of government, 
and that not only one born to the kingly 
office, but also one who held but tem- 
porarily the office of President might 
come to think himself compassed by 
“the divinity that doth hedge a king.” 

While they hoped that only good and 
wise men would be chosen to that high 
office, they forgot not the frailties of the 
weak nor the grasping ambitions of the 
strong. They guarded against the worst. 
They designed that in the hands of a 
weak Exetutive the Government should 
not fail, and that in the hands of one 
strong, self-willed and ambitious, there 
should not be imperiled the free institu- 
tions which they sought to establish. 
Therefore, while they created a great 
and noble office, one within its legitimate 
sphere the greatest and noblest of all the 
earth, they designed and provided that, 
while he should execute the laws, those 
laws should be made, not by him, but 
exclusively by the Congress. 

The greatness of the presidential office 
does not consist in his will being the law 
to 80,000,000 people, but in the fact that 
the President in himself personifies the 
will of a great and free people, as that 
will is expressed by them thru the Con- 
gress. While they invested the Presi- 
dent with all the great dignity and power 
of the Executive office, every power con- 
fided to him was most carefully restrict- 
ed and guarded. 

While they gave him the power of the 
veto, they gave the Conyress the power 
to override his veto by a two-thirds vote. 

While they gave him the power to 
make treaties with foreign nations, by 
and with the advice of the Senate, they 
refused to him the power to make such 
treaties without its participation. 

They gave him power to pardon those 


convicted of crime, but denied the power. 


to pardon in cases of impeachment, 

They gave him the power to appoint 
all civil officers, but the appointment is 
only perfected when confirmed by the 
Senate. 

They made him Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, but they left it 
to Congress to determine what should be 
the size and constitution of the army and 
navy, and whether there should be any 
army and navy. They denied him the 
power to appoint a civil officer, or an 
officer of either the army or the navy, 
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from the commanding officer to the low- 
est subaltern, unless each of such ap- 
pointments should receive the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. They gave him no 
power to equip and maintain either army 
or navy for a day. They gave him no 
power to make war, nor can he of him- 
self conclude peace. The power to make 
rules for the government and regulation 
of the army and navy is denied to him 
and is expressly conferred upon Con- 
gress. It is evident that as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy he is 
still but the executive arm, and that in 
that capacity he is himself, in every detail 
and particular, subject to the commands 
of the lawmaking power. 

Finally, they made the Chief Execu- 
tive, as-well as every other civil officer, 
from the head of the Cabinet to the most 
obscure civil official, subject to trial and 
removal from office, without appeal, upon 
impeachment by the House and convic- 
tion by the Senate—a power, in much 
conservatism and wisdom, but seldom 
exercised, but nevertheless a power rest- 
ing as it does without defined limits as 
to what shail be deemed a high crime or 
misdemeanor almost exclusively .in the 
discretion of the House and Senate, 
which is the great safeguard against en- 
croachment and official misconduct. 

These limitations thus set by the Con- 
stitution on the powers of the President 
are not quoted here in depreciation of 
the Executive office. As already said 
it is as designed by the Constitution a 
great and a noble office—the greatest and 
the noblest of all the earth. But it is an 
executive office, and to no one who has 
filled or shall hereafter fill it is given any 
constitutional warrant to exercise direct- 
ly or indirectly the legislative function. 

There can be no condition more dan- 
gerous to the maintenance of free gov- 
ernment than is found in the concentra- 
tion in the hands of one man at the same 
time of both the executive power and 
practically the power to make the laws he 
is to execute. Whatever may be the form 
of Government, when these two powers 
are thus concentrated in the hands of one 
man, the Government is an autocracy 
pure and simple. It makes no difference 
in practical effect whether that one man 
himself decrees the laws, or whether they 
are enacted in obedience to his dictation. 
Wasaincrton, D. C. 





Shaw Contra Mundum 


BY CARROLL BRENT CHILTON 


{The author of the following very lively article has written and lectured considerably on 


literary and musical topics. 
ply that we sent it to Mr. 
notice it. 


We were so impressed with the opportunity it afforded for a re- 
Shaw himself, feeling sure he could not resist the temptation to 
But all we could get out of him was the criticism published at the end of this ar- 


ticle, which came to us last week on a postal card.—Eprror.] 


“A bee upon a briar-rose hung 
And wild with pleasure sucked and kissed ; 

A flesh-fly near, with snout in dung, 
Sneered, ‘What a Transcendentalist. 


fs fool in a rowboat, animated by 
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an insane desire to rock the boat 
from side to side, 
ignored. 

Sidney Smith said that he and his 
brother, Bobus (a distinguished jurist), 
had inverted the laws of nature. “He 
rose by his gravity, I sunk by my levity.” 

Our Irish cynic, paradoxical to the last, 
likewise presents the poles in a family 
union, assuring us that he has “achieved 
eminence by sheer gravitation.” The met- 
aphor is just. The law of gravitation 
seems to have carried his head to the 
nadir and his feet to the zenith! Inas- 
much as this is precisely the process to 
which he has subjected most of the propo- 
sitions of simple good sense, the punish- 
ment may be said to fit the crime. Give 
either the man or his thought a reverse 
twist (or wait for the turning of the sun) 
—all is righted and our mystification 
ceases. 

In Shawnee-land—what? only a newer 
and cruder “‘transvaluation of all values” 
—gravitation goes upward, away from 


cannot be 


the center of things, moral questions are . 


immoral, the devil himself the father of 
morality, which again is not morality but 
immorality; the prurient is the chaste, 
which again is not chastity but pruriency ; 
law and order a stupid system of vio- 
lence and robbery ; the woman courts the 
man; economics is theology and poetry, 
the latter being extinguished altogether 
as vaporous and sophomorical buncombe 
—and so all things are mixed. 

Said a clever girl in my hearing: “Ar 
the Shaw plays the public laughs at what 
would be a joke in other theatres, but is 
there intended to be the most serious part 
of the play.” * * * 
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II 


No one who is at all human can fail to 
be impressed with Shaw’s power as an 
entertainer—his indubitable wit and al- 
most diabolical cleverness. Nor can it be 
denied that he expresses much truth, if 
not the truth. “The worst book is like a 
leaky boat in a sea of wisdom; some of 
the wisdom will get in anyhow.” Doubt- 
less a strong case could be made out for 
him on this score. My feeling is, how- 
ever, that this side of him is sufficiently 
known already. My present object is to 
show the obverse of the Shaw medal. 

M. Filon, the distinguished French 
critic, has devoted a long article to him, 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz another. Mr. Ches- 
terton—himself a kind of Shaw—another, 
and there are others. M. Filon finds that 
all the productions of Mr. Shaw are so 
saturated with his personality that prac- 
tically they are but the expressions of his 
individual ideas, sentiments and notions. 
“This perverse individuality,” he says, 
“pervades even his criticism, in which he 
exhibits equal hostility to all ideals, true 
and false, because the very word ‘ideal’— 
including some of its constituents, such as 
heroism, love, duty and the like—is to 
him a pet aversion. In summing up he 
says that the Shaw plays are one jong at- 
tack upon all old institutions, and the 
principle on which they are based, against 
marriage, the family, individual property, 
against morality and the very idea of 
duty.” 

Mr. Cortissoz’s article is brilliant and 
suggestive, while Mr. Chesterton’s crit- 
icism is light but entertaining. In_ the 
latter we read: 

“Mr. Shaw, not being easily pleased, de- 
cides to throw over humanity, with all its 
limitations, and go in for progress for its own 
sake. If man, as we know him, is incapable 
of the philosophy of progress, Mr. Shaw 


asks, not for a new kind of philosophy, but for 
a new kind of man. It is rather as if a 


















nurse had tried a rather bitter food for some 
years on a baby, and on discovering that it 
was not suitable, should not throw away the 
food and ask for a new food, but throw the 
baby out of the window and ask for a new 


-baby.” 


IIT 


Probably the most universal feeling 
produced by Shaw and the cause of his 
entertaining power is—puzzlement. “You 
never can tell” is the real name of every 
play of his that I have seen. People like 
riddles, an air of mystery and gay plum- 
age, while truth, in her plain drab skirts, 
passes unheeded.. Yes; mystification is 
something to conjure with. If the Jour- 
nal asks “How old is Ann?” the question 
will be discussed in ten thousand homes 
that night at dinner. Shaw’s paradoxes 
take hold of truth, perhaps, but by the 
wrong handle, usually. His entire meth- 
od reminds one of one scene in the cine- 
matograph. You see men and women run 
out in diving suits and plunge with a 
great splash from a spring board into the 
water. Presently, however, the splash 
appears first, and out of the water, back- 
ward and feet first, the same people are 
shot into the air, smiling all the while, 
landing again on the spring board and 
running backward to the point from 
which they: started. How this is done 
you never can tell—but you know that it 
is all a trick of the shadowgraph enter- 
tainer. 

What makes him really important is 
the fact that there are thousands of him 
in our midst. One can throw a stone 
anywhere in America and hit a Shaw. 
Not only the theater, but every profes- 
sion is full of scorners of the “living 
truth of things.” 

There are musical Shaws a-plenty; 
even poetical Shaws can be found. He 
is, in fact, the self-constituted pope of a 
whole school of modern writers—the 
Mother Hubbard school, bare as her cup- 
board of any wholesome views of the 
world, having no settled view of any- 
thing, but “turning to mirth all things 
of earth,” as only cynics can; each a sort 
of huge perpendicular pronoun, slowly 
curving itself into an interrogation point. 
The transit from the straight upright 
of Shaw’s pismirine self-assertion to the 
charming “humpback” of self-query is 
the spectacle we are witnessing. Our 
authors, meanwhile, stalk the street with 
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th. air of their own statues erected by 
national subscription. 

The Mother Hubbard school, priding 
itself upon its frankness, transposes ideal 
things into the animal scale upon the plea 
of exhibiting their real aspect! Real for 
whom? Always the view characterizes 
the man seeing and not the thing seen: 
‘When a head and a book carom together 
and you hear a hollow sound, it isn’t al- 
ways the fault of the book.” Of course, 
it is only substituting the limitary, small 
and bounded ego for the unconditioned 
whole. 

Would it be fair to say that what each 
man means by wisdom is the wisdom 
that belongs to his peculiar tempera- 
‘ment ? 

Shaw is the denier of the Imagination ! 
His negations, however, are purely per- 
sonal. Except as illusions, he denies the 
existence of things which can be defined 
or rightly understood only in the degree 
that they are already possessed by those 
who attempt to understand them, such as 
religious (Christian) faith (an “experi- 
mental” science), and the transfiguration 
of life by love. If any man affirms that 
he has nothing in his experience which 
gives reality to such ideas or emotions, 
his opinion must be respected, but he 
must admit the possibility of these views 
being honestly held by others. “A 
drunken bargeman,” says Patmore, “has 
exactly the same right to deny the reality 
of the asserted experience of a Petrarch 
or a Wordswortheas these would have to 
deny those of the saint or apostle, viz., 
that neither his own experience nor that 
of his pot-companions contains anything 
which gives the least clew to their mean- 
ing. ‘One fool will deny more truth in 
half an hour than a wise man can prove 
in seven years’ ” , 

IV 

This lesser Nietzsche worships the God 
of things as they are—underneath. He 
reverses all things, so that we now have 
a new plant of the well known genus 
“manypeoplia upsidedownia.” First the 
New Woman, then the New Man! If 
Everyman, then Everywoman. “The 
contrary of everything is its postulate.” 
As the contrary of everything is its pos- 
tulate, and the “multitude of false reli- 
gions accredits the true,” the joustings 
of Shaw against the verities are in reality 
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the triumphant vindication of their 
strength. 

Ophelia’s madness made her forget 
“the relation of things.” Not so with 
Shaw. His flippancies are conscious, in- 


tentional. 


“Thought, affection, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to favor and to prettiness.” 


Does he come as a holy iconoclast, 
with his touchstone, testing all things 
in the land, so that even the statues of 
the gods crumble beneath its touch? Not 
atall. He boldly negatives the entire sum 
and order of the poetic or imaginative 
value of things and thus reduces life to 
a horrible scale of commercial * values. 


His mind, therefore, is the perfect type - 


of the vulgar cynic, “knowing,” as 
Wilde so wittily says, “the price of ev- 
erything and the value of nothing.” 
Where is the difference, it might be 
asked, between the rejection of all stand- 
ards and the pure savagery of never hav- 
.ag had any? 

Using the Muses for a-musement, 
Shaw is often entertaining and witty and 
stimulating. From the standpoint of in- 
tellect and sense, “his ‘incongruities are 
like the last deliration.” Perhaps it is 
because folly is never new, but inveterate 
in nature, that it so often attracts atten- 
tion. 

With poets and idealists and theo- 
logians working for ages to upbuild the 
lovely ideals “which conquer death” and 
so hold the savage powers of man in 
check, comes now this jocose profaner 
and mocks at all, as if all were a mis- 
erable hypocrisy. 

This is all old, old. Ever since the 
dawn of the world it has been easy for 
the “fact grinding” profligates of litera- 
‘ ture to make merry sport of reverenced 
things. Does he not well know that it is 
merely by utilizing the weight of re- 
spect for things worth while that he can 
raise himself to public notice? 

Every one knows the power of this 
blight upon the uninstructed—destroy- 
ing, like a marasmus, more in a day than 
our great idealistic teachers can build in 
a decade. For the idealistic tendency in 
the young is a tender shoot, which shriv- 
els at the touch of the literalist—the 
flouter who debauches the minds of the 
young, while drawing his force from the 
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frivolous dandling of high themes which 
have earned the respect of men. 

Could anything but the ascendant, 
levitating power of these ideals and the 
necessity of examining the gigantic ego- 
tism of self-assertiot with which they 
are attacked give him the prominence he 
has attained? 

That he should have attained this po- 
sition goes to show the terrific power of 
expression to warp people clean out of 
their orbits. 

V. 


It needs no ghost to come from the 
grave of shallow cynicism (in which, for 
very shallowness, it won’t stay buried) 
to tell us that the literalist view of the 
great imaginative ideals of man seems to 
reduce them to base mendicants. Where 
is the harm then? It is the instilling the 
poison of contempt into the minds of the 
unwary, not yet taught to respect the in- 
tellectual and moral heritage of the world, 
and having no armor against the bland- 
ishments of wit and cleverness, posing 
for omniscience. It is proved that there 
is no sanctity of respect which is proof 
against the invasions of the so-called 
“realist,” if he gets in, like a flea in our 
clothing, and succeeds even for a mo- 
ment in discomposing us, for the real- 
ist does not understand that in all divine 
things “shadows are substances.” 

What the uninitiated do not know is 
that a higher grade of the same wares 
may be obtained at the other mills.- See 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Wilde and others. 

Was the world more sensible when 
Oscar Wilde was producing his vagrant 
fancies? 

Already, before 1682, in England, we 
find this beautiful and ordered statement 
of the cynic position, in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “Letter to a Friend,” drawing 
a circle of light around the little and 
mean opinings of latterday cynics. 

“He has wisely. seen the world at home and 
abroad, and thereby observed under what va- 
riety men are deluded in the pursuit of that 
which is not here to be found. And altho he 
had no opinion of reputed felicities below and 
apprehended men widely out in their estimate 
of such happiness, yet his sober contempt of 
the world wrought no democritism or cyni- 
cism, no laughing or ——e at it, as well 
understanding there are not felicities in this 
world to satisfy a serious mind; and therefore 
to soften the streams of our lives we are fain 
to take in the reputed contentions of this 
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world, to unite with the crowd in their beati- 
tudes, and to make ourselves happy by consor- 
tion, Opinion, or co-existimation; for strictly 
to separate from received and customary felic- 
ities, and to confine into the rigor of realities, 
were to contract the consolation of our being 
into too uncomfortable circumscriptions.” 

Yet this man, whose audacity com- 
pels us to examine his whimsical claim 
that he can write plays as good as 
Shakespeare’s, openly flouts his readers 
for taking him seriously : 

“The world shown in books, whether 
the books be confessed epic or professed 
gospels in codes, or in political orations, 
or in philosophical systems, is not the 
main world at all; it is only the self-con- 
sciousness of certain abnormal people 
who have the specific artistic talent and 
temperament.” (This, by the way, is an 
excellent definition of Shaw himself. ) 

“Why, even I, as I force myself, pen in 
hand, into recognition and civility, find all 
the force of my onslaught destroyed by a 
simple policy of non-resistance. In vain 
do I double the violence of the language 
in which I proclaim my heterodoxies. I 
rail at the theistic credulity of Voltaire, 
the amoristic superstitions of Shelley, the 
revival of tribal soothsaying and idola- 
trous rites which Huxley called science 
and mistook for an advance on the Penta- 
teuch, no less than at the welter of eccle- 
siastical and professional humbug which 
saves the face of the stupid system of vio- 
lence and robbery we call law and indus- 
try. Even atheists reproach me with in- 
fidelity, and anarchists with nihilism, be- 
cause I cannot endure their moral tirades. 
And yet, instead of exclaiming, ‘Send this 
inconceivable Satanist to the stake,’ the 
respectable newspapers are with me by 
announcing, ‘Another book by the bfil- 
liant and thoughtful writer,’ and the or- 
dinary citizen, knowing that an author 
who is well spoken of by a respectable 
newspaper must be all right, reads me as 
he reads Micah, with undisturbed edifica- 
tion from his own point of view,” (‘Man 
and Superman,” Epistle Dedicatory.) 

sut he adds, thoughtfully, “All the asser- 
tions get disproved sooner or later!” 

And thus in page after page does our 
“brilliant and thoughtful writer” throw 
overboard the entire weight of tradition, 
until finally he becomes so light that the 
air outweighs him and he ascends into the 
heaven of our astonished gaze. Yet he 
lacks, it seems to me, the melancholy of 


the born satirist, Heine, for instance. 
“The satirist is sadder than the wit,” says 
Richter, “for the same reason that the 
ourang-outang is of a graver disposition 
than the ape—namely, because his nature 
is more noble.” 


VI. 


It would be idle to go thru the 
Shaw books and consider them in detail. 
Let us examine one staggering statement. 

Ineffably the greatest boon, and one for 
which a man can never truly pay, is life— 
a sound constitution and protection dur- 
ing the period of immaturity. Yet in 
Shaw’s mind thé sublimely altruistic de- 
sire on the part of women to bestow life 
is a kind of vulgar snake-charming, by 
which they sacrifice men to the “Life 
Force.” 

Not satisfied with botanizing on family 
graves, this ‘thankless child” of the time, 
turns even “his mother’s benefits and 
pains to laughter and contempt.” Hear 
him: “The world is strewn with snares, 
traps, gins and pitfalls for the capture of 
men by women. Woman must marry be- 
cause the race must perish without her 
travails. (If the risk of death and the 
certainty of pain, danger and unutterable 
discomforts cannot deter her, slavery and 
shackled ankles will not. 

“It is assumed that the woman must 
wait, motionless, until she is wooed. Nay, 
she often does wait motionless. That is 
how the spider waits for the fly. But the 
spider spins her web. And if the fly, like 
my hero, shows a strength that promises 
to extricate him, how swiftly does she 
abandon her pretense of passiveness, and 
openly fling coil after coil about him until 
he is secured forever.” 


VII. 


What is the answer, for answer there 
must be, to this professed profaner of 
man, who so cleverly employs the “hydro- 
static paradox of controversy,” to make 
his drop of acid rise to an even hight 
with the waters of life, and so balance 
temporarily the sea of sound thought? 
There is no gravity of character or man- 
ners that cannot be overturned for the 
moment by the demon of cleverness. The 
cynic will sacrifice his religion, his poli- 
tics, his friends, his family relations, the 
chastity of woman (“man’s noblest in- 
vention”) and his own integrity and peace 
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of mind—all for a miserable paradox. 
Here is a glimpse of the Shaw spirit—a 
fair sample of his manner. ‘This ass,” 
says the Devil of Dante, in “Man and 
Superman,” “when he was not lying 
about me, was maundering about some 
woman whom he once saw in the street’ ! 

Could anything be easier than to upset 
a company by insultingly invading the 
privacy of self-respecting persons? This 
is what Shaw does in literature. It is no 
great feat, after all, and in the actual so- 
ciety of the world would earn him sum- 
mary ejectment, as indeed he has already 
earned from the select company of litera- 
ture. 

If we think that Poetry is an Art, and 
remember that Art depends upon sympa- 
thy for its very existence, where, let us 
ask, does the poetry of life go to, if un- 
sympathetically and anti-poetically (1. ¢., 
analyticaily)  conceived—as by the 
Shaws? To “the charnel house of sci- 
ence,” the real Shaw hell, into which, in 
the second act of ‘“Man and Superman,” 
we are precipitated without warning—a 
double descent—into hell and into the bot- 
tomless pit of balderdash. 

Is it not an old truth that the scientific 
or analytical spirit has been the sworn foe 
of the artistic spirit since time began? 

What is love to the “scientific” mind? 
“The contact of two epiderms.” What is 
life—to science? “A permanent possi- 
bility of sensation.” 

(Stevenson said he found it difficult to 
get up a family interest in “a permanent 
possibility of sensation.”’) 

What is anything truly but the rank it 
takes in the scale of the imagination? 

Who would take any interest in the ab- 
stract ideals of the imagination that did 
not know them to be at least as real as 
nuts and bolts? Are they not, indeed, the 
steel bolts and nuts which rivet the world 


together ? 
VIII. 


“The vulgar cynic”—I am quoting Pat- 
more—‘“blessing when he only means to 
bray, declares that love between the sexes 
is all imagination.. What can be truer? 
What baser thing is there than such love 
when it is not of imagination all compact, 
or what more nearly divine when it is? 
Why? Because the imagination deals 
with the spiritual realities to which the 
material realities correspond, and of 
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which they are only, as it were, the ulti- 
mate or sensible expression. And here it 
may be noted, by the way” (the quota- 
tion is too delicious to break off), “that 
Nature supplies the ultimate analogue of 
every divine mystery with some vulgar 
use or circumstance, in order, as it would 
seem, to enable the stupid and the gross 
to deny the divine without actual blas- 
phemy !” 

“Would you possess what is, shun what seems 
Believe and cling to nothing but your dreams.” 

“Love itself,” he says elsewhere, “is in 
—the strictest sense absurd”—-+. e., irra- 
tional—since “that which is the root of 
all things must be itself without root.” 

Thus taking the scale of the imagina- 
tion as our standard of value, we find 
that, if the world is no hero to this lit- 
erary valet, it is not because the hero is 
no hero, but because the valet is a valet. 
“If an ape looks into a mirror, no prophet 
can look out,” says the German proverb. 
Shaw finds the world so, and so it is for 
the Shaw temperaments. Does not this 
proverb wittily express the essence of all 
artistic criticism ? 

I suppose no one really imagines that 
his idle, Quixotic joustings against the 
“Titanian erections” of the spirit of man 
will have any serious or permanent re- 
sults.. The world of realities remains un- 
scathed. 

“But he is so stimulating!” Yes; so 
is a murder. The question is, does he 
stimulate us to any purpose, or are we 
only making our ideation more and more 
fugitive and eccentric? Effective? Yes; 
so is a blow in the face. Effectiveness 
and overstimulation are the curses of the 
modern world, in the theater, in art, in 
literature, down to our very garments. 

“So very original,” we say. In reality, 
nothing could better show the vast gap 
between originality and oddity. That 
nothing is farther from originality than 
eccentricity will be seen by any one who 
considers the etymological meanings of 
the words. © 
aad mediocrity is ever wholly orig- 
inal.” 


IX. - 

If I were asked to summarize my 
quarrel with Shaw I should say first that 
I find superficialness to be the real Shaw 
distemper. Then, in order, irreverence 
for imaginative ideals, and, the adop- 


- 











tion of the sensual scale of life rather 
than the spiritual one (you feel that he 
will value all persons and things in strict 
relation to their utility—. e., to him— 
and not according to the greatness of 
their hearts and aspirations). 

Third, the rejection of past standards, 
which is barbarism, pure and simple. 

In short, to give the thing a purely 
personal bias, 1 acknowledge my irrita- 
tion at his attempt to discredit every- 
thing which, as far as I can see, makes 
life worth while. His moral atmosphere 
is almost the most disagreeable that can 
be imagined. It is a spirit which denudes 
life of every charm, and so little novel 
that it is the constant state of every third 
man in the street, and certainly does not 
need Shaw’s encouragement. 

Half the force of Shaw and his kind 
is gone if we remember that they are 
performing the cheap and ancient trick 
known as the confounding of planes. 
“This,” says Emerson, “is to carry the 
law of surface into the plane of sub- 
stance, to carry individualism and its fop- 
peries into the realm of essences and gen- 
erals, which is dislocation and chaos.” 

Of course, in this principle, the literal- 
ist and cynic “discovers carrion where 
purity would discover a goddess,” and at 
every step tramples under hoof the mar- 
velous superstructure of the ideal world 
which the poets and seers of humanity 
have reared to the unknown God of 
things. Which of these points of view 
is the reality let each man judge accord- 
ing to his taste. 

The high spirit of literature, the fine 
breath of culture, is a region, a platform, 
an atmosphere. It is the Shaw tone that 
debauches (no one cares anything for his 
opinions) ; the literalist view which af- 
fronts the respectabilities of life with its 
impudent insinuations. And here again 
we have the clue to the characteristic 
Shaw vices—his “careless quintessence,” 
viz., insincerity and irreverence—both 
raised to the ninth power; two of the 
most powerful weapons in the armory of 
the trifler. As sensitive children infal- 
libly absorb the intellectual and moral 


tone of their elders, so do the vicious and . 


ignorant children of the world become 
saturated with the Shaw irreverence, 
which poisons the very roots of life. 

Contempt for the society of artists and 
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literary people of London, whom he 
claims to have known intimately (on the 
terms of playing accompaniments on the 
piano!) is another of Shaw’s poses. But 
how did he know the literary and artistic 
folk? On what terms did he know them? 
By sympathy and insight, as artistic 
things and people alone can be known? 
And did he thus become familiar with 
the best ideals out of which he was to 
make capital by mocking them? Who 
are the Shawites or Shawmites? Are 
they our intellectual leaders? Our 
George Merediths or Swinburnes, our 
Lord Roseberrys or Sir Oliver Lodges? 
Yet, since “Madame Bovary” has been 
called a Sunday school tract, it would 
seem that Shaw has his mission. He 
points a great moral. His mind, the 
arch-type. of the unimaginative man, 
shows us the ghastly results of trying to 
be too scientific—1. e¢., too direct and defi- 
nite in dealing with the problems of life. 

A great thinker once remarked: “The 
only perfectly definite things in the uni- 
verse are the conceptions of a fool who 
would deny the sun he lives by if he 
could not see its disc.” 


X. 


Finally remains the explanation from 
temperameni. Shaw is simply express- 
ing his temperament. He is standing by 
his own order, as every true knight 
should. His temperament happens to have 
a tongue, and the vivid lightnings of his 
wit serve to obscure temporarily the 
deeper views, then for the moment unex- 
pressed. The best answer of the ideal 
temperament, by which alone the world 
lives, and without which we are no more 
than clods, is perhaps the remark of the 
yokel, after a learned lecture in the town 
lyceum, “’Tain’t so.” 

Why does each man mistake his own 
temperament for the rule of three, in- 
stead of the oligarchy of one? Shall we 
say, then: Of course—given a Shaw— 
his opinions must follow as the night the 
day. 

From another point of view, Shaw’s 
delirations are nothing but breaches of 
intellectual manners. Let an ordinarily 
clever man go into any community and 
pose questions in the form of audacious 
and brutal insinuations of hypocrisy. Is 
not he who answers lost? 
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The actual, we say, always makes the 
ideal ridiculous, but only for the moment, 
and vulgar insincerity in life and art can 
seldom twice get a hearing. That man 
must have a great belief in his thought 
if he is willing to risk all at a single 
throw. 

What will be the end of Shaw? Will 
he sink, like his intellectual godfather, 
Oscar Wilde, beneath a cloud of shame, 
_or be quietly consumed by the slow con- 

tempt of mankind? Who cares? 


epson : 
A Criticism 
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“A bucket of water,” says Tyndall, 
“can be whipped up into a cloud that will 
shut out a range of mountains, but a little 
sun will dissipate it, and the mountain 
range will still be there.” 

“Have you ‘read my ‘Descent into 
Hell,’” said the poet Montgomery to 
Douglas Jerrold. “No,” said Jerrold, 
“but I should like to see it.” Perhaps he 
will “die in his own too much,” and thus 
contains within himself his own antidote. 


New York City. 


ese ses eseseseseSesese 


BY G. BERNARD SHAW 


10 ADELPHI TERRACE, Lonpon, W. C., February 20th, 1906. 

At your request I have read Mr. Chilton’s article. It is certainly a very bad 
one ; but it was hardly fair to set him a subject manifestly too difficult for him. 
Why not ask him for an article on Oliver Wendell Holmes? He would prob- 
ably do it quite creditably. G. BERNARD SHAW. i 
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Pére Duprée 


BY ELLEN HAINE HULING 


Gaunt firs gleam black against: the dying day, 

Low in the north wan blue fires hiss and glow, 

The stinging northland wind piles high the snow 
Where, ’neath that moss-grown cross, lies Pére Duprée. 


The land he left behind is far away, 
The race he taught is gone long years ago; 
The very name is all of him we know; 

All else is silence and the snow-gloom gray. 


Fruitless thy life and vain? Yet, all unknown, 

Dying, as living, friendless and alone, 

Of all life gives us hast thou not the best? 
Thou toil’dst, and of thy toil the fruit did see, 
In far St. Gabrielle one thinks of thee, 

And, after life’s hard labor, thou hast rest. 


Causerpce, Mass. 


- 





Stuyvesant Fish 


[The following character sketch of the “Man of the Week” is written by a well known 
newspaper correspondent in Wall Street, who knows Mr. Fish and Mr. Fish’s more intimate 


friends.—Ep1rTor. ] 


to meet it. The man who is to 

lead the policy-holders in their 

fight for their rights against the finan- 

ciers of the life insurance companies 
seems to be Stuyvesant Fish. 

Mr. Fish is not a new figure in the 

financial world. He has been preparing 


K° ERY great occasion develops men 


himself for thirty-five years, and has 
risen so steadily that the public at large 
has not accorded him much attention. 
There was a time when the Wall Street 
astronomers affected to take Stuyvesant 
Fish none too’ seriously. “He shines by 
reflected light,” they said. “It was lucky 
for him that his father was born before 
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him,” they allowed. Reference was coni- 


stantly made to him as the son. of -his 
father. In this the Wall Street wiseacres 
were literally right. He was the son of 
his father more emphatically than they 
had reckoned. Away back-in 1871, when 
he was but twenty-one years of age, 
young Fish left Columbia College to go 
to work as clerk in a railroad office. He 
didn’t have to do this for his daily bread. 


It was merely the beginning of the career ° 


which he had mapped out for himself. 
Within a year he had qualified as secre- 
tary to the president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. In this position he learned the ardu- 
ous duties that the chief of the road was 
expected to perform. These, he saw, 
comprehended commerce and finance, and 
he presently entered the firm of Morton, 
Bliss & Co. for the purpose of picking up 
the financial department of railroad work. 
As early as 1876 Mr. Fish was elected a 
director of the Illinois Central. Three 
years later he joined the Stock Exchange, 
and there learned of the relations of that 
familiarly called “den of iniquity” to rail- 
road construction and management, Sub- 
sequently he became secretary of the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad. 
After serving for a considerable period 
as second vice president of the Illinois 
Central he was elected to the presidency 
of the company in 1887, and has held the 
position ever since. In .addition, Mr. 
Fish is vice president of the National 
Park Bank, president of the Yazoo and 


Mississippi Valley Railroad, a director-of * 


the Railroad Securities Company, and up 
to a few days ago a trustee of the Mutual 
Life. These are not many affiliations as 
compared with those of many Wall Street 
men, but Mr. Fish is almost over-consci- 
entious as a director, having no sympathy 
with “ornamental” functionaries and re- 
fusing either to pay or accept money that 
isn’t earned. 

Mr. Fish was born June 24, 1851, was 
married in 1876, and has one daughter 
and two sons, Stuyvesant, who was grad- 
mated from Yale and went West to do 
railroad work, and Sidney, now in Har- 
vard. 

Physically, he is a striking man, un- 
usually tall—some 6 feet 2 inches—and 
if he were to stand straight he would 
probably take on a couple more inches. 
He has a way, however, of stooping 


ete 
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: slightly, ‘apparently from the habit of in- 


clining his-ear:to catch the words of men 
less favored than himself. Altho an edu- 
cated and well read man, he is not a 
graceful talker. His speech, however, is 
remarkably effective from the simple fact 
that he speaks from conviction. It might 
be said of Mr, Fish that his very pres- 
ence is convincing.’* In his intercourse 
with the men of. the press he has _a most 
cordial way of saying nothing, yet he 
holds the esteem of these gentlemen be- 
cause he talks confidentially to them for 
their personal information, tho ‘not: for 
publication. 

Above all things Stuyvesant Fish is 
most noted for conservatism: ~ Wall 
Street puts him in a class against that of 
Morgan and Hill, and ascribes to him an 
ability of the broadsword order rather 
than the brilliancy of Hill or the awful 
splendor of Morgan. Mr. Fish is_in- 
variably accorded the leadership: in every: 
enterprise he engages in.. He is aggres- 
sive, yet his aggressiveness is so obvidus- 
ly disinterested as to disarm resentnient. 
In other words, it has néver been ~ his 
ambition to lead. He does-so simply in 
pursuit of some well defined purpose; or 
thru a sense of duty.. He hesitated for 
some time before he consented to serve 
on the Mutual Life investigating commit- 
tee, from which he has now resigned, be- 
cause the investigation was. not thoro 
enough. His one ambition is the Illinois 


- Central, his sole amusement the beautify- 


ing of the old-Hamilton “Fish homestead, 
at Garrison on the. Hudsori. He doesn’t 
give a snap of his finger for horses, 
billiards, yachting, or that sort of thing, 
and social functions are not popular with 
him. He is, however, very fond of en- 
tertaining friends at dinner, and will, 
when he gets started, discourse for two 
or three hours at a stretch on some sub- 
ject that has engaged his interest. 
Science delights him and the dryest sta- 
tistics excite his enthusiasm. Economics 
is a hobby with him. In an address de- 
livered in January last before the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade he says, among 
other things, regarding what he terms the 
“Higher Economy” : 

“As to the household, no one will question 
that our people are spendthrifts, earning money 
freely and wasting it to such an extent as to 
make it proverbial that what is thrown out of 
our kitchens would support a frugal people in 
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almost any country of Europe. . . . During the 
bad times which followed 1893 I had occasion 
more than once to draw attention to the fact 
that we were then getting rich rapidly, be- 
cause our people had then recently learnt 
frugality in the hard school of adversity, and 
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to state exactly how much is at any given 
time being wasted or saved, it is to my mind 
just as clear that as a people we are to-day 
wasting, as it was in 1894, ’95 and ’96 that we 
were saving. This is the first fact which I 
desire to emphasize, leaving it to the future, 





Mr. Fish’s New York Residence, 25 East Seventy-eighth Street. 


were at that time saving. . . . Whether our 
85,000,000 of fellow countrymen save or waste, 
it is hardly imaginable that they can save or 
waste less than five cents per capita per day. 
This would amount to $4,250,000 daily and 
$1,551,250,000 yearly. While it is impossible 


and the reasonably near future, to point the 
moral. . . . No one can examine the appro- 
priations made by Congress, by the State 
Legislatures and by our municipal govern- 
ments without appreciating that there is in 
each a conspicuous and growing lack of 
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economy. There is not only waste and ex- 
travagance in administration, and what is now 
commonly called ‘graft,’ which is a combina- 
tion of bribery and larceny, but, what is eco- 
nomically worse, the laws are so framed as 
not to get the best use out of the taxes paid 
by the people. What we have to fear is not 
so much the magnitude of the appropriations 
as that our laws require that an uneconomical 
and therefore bad use be made of them. 

We hold not only the largest stock of gold 
of any country in the world and are, with 
the possible exception of South Africa, the 
largest producer thereof, but our supply per 
capita, though somewhat smaller than that of 
France, is larger than that of Germany and 
very much larger than that of Great Britain. 
And yet we have within a month seen money 
lending in New York at 100 per cent. per 
annum. It is obvious that we make a very 
poor use of abundant means.” 


Mr. Fish’s attitude toward Wall Street 
is thus expressed : 


“Much is being said in the press, not only 
in the West, but in conservative Boston, which 
reminds us of the old fablé of a quarrel which 
the various members of the human body had 
with the stomach, for, after all, it is in Wall 
Street that securities are ‘digested.’ With 
most of what has been said in violent de- 
nunciation of anything and everything in Wall 
Street, you and I can have no sympathy, altho 
on the other hand we must admit that much 
is wrong there.” 

Regarding the economy of corpora- 
tions, Mr. Fish says: 

“There is wrong in the management of many 
corporations, and it should be removed, cost 
what it may, for the benefit alike of the pa- 
tient and of the community. I think that the 
root of the evil lies in too. few men having 
undertaken to manage too many corporations ; 
that in so doing they have perverted the pow- 
ers granted under corporate charters, and in 
their hurry to do a vast business have in many 
cases done ill.” 
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It is interesting to note the consensus 
of opinion of the financial world regard- 
ing Stuyvesant Fish. Here are some ex- 
pressions gleaned from a number: 


“Mr. Fish’s conservatism is deep rooted in 
what might be termed the family rock. It is 
traditional with them — for generations man- 
agers of men. One would hardly expect Gov- 
ernor, Secretary and Senator Fish to bring 
forth other than a conservative offspring. 
Stuyvesant drank in diplomacy, statecraft and 
politics with his mother’s milk.” 

“Fish is one of those sturdy. New York fam- 
ilies that believe they own America. They 
stand for big things. When the nation needs 
men they will always be on hand.’ 

“He has a rigid sense of the ethics of busi- 
ness.” 

“He won’t lie or evade a question.” 

“What’s his ambition ?—the Illinois Central. 
If they get him out of that it will break his 
heart,” 

‘‘He’s always a gentleman; treats everybody 
alike, servants and all.” 

“He’s an influence for stability and con- 
servatism.’ 

“He occupies the same position in the hu- 
man family that the whale does in the sub- 
marine world—he’s neither a shark nor a 
sucker.” 

“He’s an interesting talker and has a keen 
sense of his own humor.” 

“The most striking thing, about Mr. Fish 
is his tenacity of purpose and his sense of 
justice.” 

“Altogether Stuyvesant Fish is 
among men, morally and physically.” 

““He’s one of the most faithful watchdogs of 
our institutions.” 

During a canvass of a considerable 
number of banking houses, not one opin- 
ion unfriendly to Mr. Fish was heard. 
The keynote of all was confidence in the 
man and what he stands for. 

New York City. 
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The Right Way to Help the Filipinos 


BY FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


[Senator Newlands of Nevada, was a member of the Taft Party, which visited Japan 
and the Philippines last summer, and on this account as well as because of his special 
study of Philippine affairs, he is an authority in Congress and the country on the Isl- 


ands.—Ep1rTor.] 


.cize, but before we can practically 
and impartially discuss the Philip- 
pine situation and develop the right way 
to help the Filipinos, two primal questions 
must be answered without partisan preju- 


| T is easy enough to theorize and criti- 


dice, to wit: What do we want of the 
Philippines? and, What do the Filipinos 
want ? 

In one word, the Filipinos want inde- 
pendence. This is true of the Filipinos 
almost without exception, from the high- 
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est to the lowest, from the richest to the 
poorest, from the most intelligent to the 
most ignorant. 

What we want of the Philippines is 
harder to answer, because, in the past, at 
least, according to our conditions, we 
have wanted. various conflicting things; 
but a process of elimination has been go- 
ing on as our eyes have been opened by 
time and experience. 

Some were controlled by commercial 
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ple, under the guidance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Some have been controlled by military 
spirit. Conquest and expansion has been 
their cry. Now they realize that there is 
no glory in conquering the Philippines, 
and that the military expense connected 
with the retention of the islands has been 
and will continue to be enormous. 

Some claimed that we had acquired a 
commercial base in the Orient and that 


Senator Francis G. Newlands. 


sentiment. They wanted to make money 
out of the Philippines, but they are now 
realizing that no money is to be made. 
This is the class that is now clamorous 
for Chinese labor and for an American 
tariff subsidy to Filipino production, to 
be guided and controlled by American ex- 
ploiters. 

The convictions of some have been 
guided by religious sentiment, but they 
have discovered that the Filipinos are al- 
ready at least a nominally Christian peo- 


the Philippines would be a connecting 
link in our trade with China and Japan. 
They now realize that this trade, via the 
Philippines, must take two sides of a 
triangle instead of one, and that the idea 
of making the Philippines a base of trade 
with China and Japan is as absurd as for 
England to make Jamaica the base of her 
trade with the United States. 

But the controlling factor in our senti- 
ment toward the islands has undoubtedly 
been that the Filipinos were unable to 
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take care of the Philippines, and that we 
owed a duty both to the people there and 
to civilization which compelled us, for a 
time at least, to exercise sovereignty. 
This conviction is not lost, but the pre- 
vailing feeling of the American people 
corresponds with the prevailing feeling of 
the Taft party—regret that we are there 
and longing to get out creditably. We 
have no wish to hold them as a subject 
dependency. We have no desire to ex- 
ploit them. On the contrary, we all—or 
almost all—honestly wish to train and 
educate them as speedily as possible in a 
common language and the principles of 
self-government, for either qualified or 
absolute independence. 

The Filipinos desire independence and 
the Americans wish them to have it. The 
only difference between us, or among 
ourselves, is as to time. When the treaty 
with Spain was ratified, two resolutions 
were introduced in the Senate to this end. 
The Bacon resolution had the support of 
most of the Democrats and a few of the 
Republicans. The McEnery resolution 
had the support of most of the Repub- 
licans and a few Democrats, The two 


resolutions agreed in this—that the Phil- 
ippines were not to be held as an integral 
part of the country. The difference was 
that the Bacon resolution was for. speedy 
withdrawal and rane of independ-. 


ence, while the McEnery resolution. de- 
clared for their future disposal according 
to the best interests of the- e of the 
United States and the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It was, therefore, a unan- 
imous declaration of the Senate that the 
islands were not to be held:as an. integral 
part of the United States. 

The danger of the course which we are 
at present attempting is that it will nc 
result in making them an integral part 


this country by legislation, Goateade of 


holding them as a separate political body, 
having all the attributes of autonomy ex- 
cept the central Government, which we 
have created—the Philippine Commission. 
It is proposed to extend our coast navi- 
gation laws to them, so as to give our 
ship owners the monopoly of their busi- 
ness, and to withdraw the tariff barriers 
between the two countries in such a way 
as to practically destroy their tariff ~ 
tem and to seriously affect our own 

complicating the tariff policy of both 


' to fit. the Filipinos for .self-go 
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countries. The fiscal and tariff interests 
of the two countries will be so interwoven 
as to prevent us from cutting the Philip- 
pines loose from connection with this 
country when it becomes desirable to do 
so. 

The alleged purpose of this legislation 
regarding the tariff is to give Philippine 
products unrestricted access to our mar- 
kets, where the price of sugar and tobac- 
co, and some other products, is raised 
high above the international level by our 
protective tariff. But it means much 
more to us than simply extending to the 
Filipino producer the same high rates 
which protection affords our own pro- 
ducers. It means more to the country, 
more to every American. 

The result of this legislation, so far as 
sugar is concerned, is to double the price 
which the Filipino could obtain anywhere 
outside of America. It will undoubtedly 
ericourage him in the production of sugar, 
but the price will be paid by the Amer- 
ican consumer, who is compelled to stand 
the burden of nearly one hundred million 
dollars annually on sugar, under a tariff 
the purpose of which was to encourage 
home production and raise a large rev- 
enue from the foreign product. It will 
render abortive the very purpose of the 
tariff, and will accustom the Filipino to 
a price for his sugar which is double what 
he can get from the rest of the world, 
thus preventing-any political action in the 
future which would sever the two coun- 
tries. So, also, the extension of our navi- 


_ gation laws will build up a great shipping 
interest, w profits will depend upon 
the mc y of Philippine transporta- 


tion. This interest will also seek to block 
any legislation in the future looking to 
the disposition of the islands. 

If our purpose is,.as we have declared, 
vernment 
and to give them their oF wins sng shall 
we not defeat our purpose by building 
up powerful interests which, in the very 
nature of things, must block such legis- 
lation? If we pursue this system of sub- 
sidy to the Filipino, shall we really ben- 
efit him in the end? -Will not the with- 
drawal of it, in case we finally conclude 
to follow our original purpose and give 
the Filipinos the independence which they 
want and we want them to have, plunge 
them into a condition of suffering and 
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distress such as they have never real- 
ized ? ‘ 

The real difficulty with the Philippines 
is that the people do not know how to 
work to advantage and how to produce 
in largg and profitable quantities. The 
islands“are agricultural, and never will be 
anything else, but the methods of produc- 
tion are primitive beyond description—a 
forked stick for a plow, the soil stirred to 
a depth of 3 inches, a buffalo for the mo- 
tive power of the sugar mill, and hand 
labor everywhere instead of machinery. 
Subsidizing the products with fictitious 
prices is one way to stimulate’ them, But 
artificial aid cannot be suspended without 
unnecessary suffering. 

The right way to help the Filipinos is 
to train them in self-sustaining methods. 
The declared purpose of this whole move- 
ment in the Philippines is philanthropic. 
Philanthropy always costs the philan- 
thropist something, and whatever form 
our philanthropy takes, we musf be pre- 
pared for certain expense’; but this pro- 
posed scheme of philanthropy, through 
subsidized inflation of prices to be ob 
tained in America, not only threatens 
grave danger in the future; it also creates 
dishonest bookkeeping. It can easily be 
shown that through this system the isl- 
ands will cost America, in subsidies alone, 
in the next twenty years, from $300,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000, which our accounts 
with the Philippines will not show a 
penny of. 

A much wiser way is that the aid 
should take two forms—one for educa- 
tion, one for improved methods in agri- 
culture. 

In the Philippines there are 2,000,000 
children of school age. Only 500,000 are 
now at school. If we wish to train them 
in a common language as a means to self- 
government, it should be done at once. 
Delay will. only add. to the cost. The 
school system is established. The $2,- 
000,000 per annum which the Filipino 
Government, out of its scanty revenue, 
applies to this purpose, is insufficient. — It 
will require much more, particularly if 
the needed agricultural and manual train- 
ing schools are started. If we are bent 
upon real philanthropy we should appro- 
priate the additional amount necessary 
and let the books show the loss. 

Improved methods of agriculture 
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should be accomplished, not by direct ap- 
propriation, but by the organization of 
an agricultural bank, such as has proved 
so advantageous to the Egyptian peas- 
ants. This Government should furnish 
the capital. Private enterprise cannot be — 
relied upon for this kind of banking. The 
only banks in the Orient are commercial 
corporations, mainly engaged in ex- 
change, not in loaning money. They 
make large profits out of the inequalities 
in the value of money ifthe various 
countries, and have nothing to loan upon 
farming securities. It is the farmer, in 
the Philippines, who must receive aid. 
Diré@t;and artificial aid will simply \de- 
moralize him or entourage-foreigners to 
crowd him off the soil as long as it lasts. 
Loans by an agricultural bank, secured 
by the land he must improve and by the 
modern machinery required for its best 
development, would tend to promote both 
independence and self-respect. A Gov- 
ernment bank could be on bitsbocked as 
to effect the agricultural regeneration of 
the Philippine Islands, if the islands are 
worth anything at all—if they are worth 
regenerating. If they are not worth any- 
thing, the sooner we find it out the better 
—and we shall find it out quicker and at 
less cost in this way than in any other. 

If we should properly develop the field 
of action of an agricultural bank, taxable 
property would be created in the Philip- 
pines that would relieve us of the expense 
of education, and enabling the islands to 
assume the burden without knowing it. 

Thus the desired end would be accom- 
plished, with the maintenance in the Phil- 
ippines of an absolutely separate auton- 
omy, at a cost which is nothing com 
with the three to five hundred millions 
which we shall actually pay, if the sub- 
sidy system is followed for the same 
length of time, and with the infinitely bet- 
ter result that, instead of being tangled 
in tariff and navigation complications im- 
possible to sever without causing untold 
distress, the islands will be self-sustain- 
ing, self-supporting, self-governing, only 
connected to this country by the appoint- 
ed Philippine Commission, acting as the 
higher House—the Governor-General as 
chief executive. 

By this means we shall have estab- 
lished, in twenty years, a complete, auton- 
omized government in the Philippine Isl- 
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ands ; a government absolutely uncompli- 
cated with our own; with its own fiscal 
system, its own revenue system and all 
the attributes—judicial, legislative and 
executive—that are essential to national 
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life. Then, when the time comes to cut 
the knot, it will be a safe and easy matter, 
after reserving a naval and coaling sta- 
tion, to permit the Filipino to cast off and 
sail away into the ocean of Independence. 


Wasnuinerton, D. C. 


Physical Education for College Women 


BY JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., LL.D. 


[The Woman’s College at Baltimore of which Dr. Goucher is president, has observed a 
plan of physical education for women which differs radically from that of any other American 


institution. 


It was the first cullege for women to have its physical department represented 


by a member of the faculty, and one of the very few that today regard this department of 


such importance. 


It is noted for the high percentage of graduates in proportion to the at- 


tendance, also the high standard of health of its student body.—Ep1rTor.] 


O appreciate clearly the importance 
of physical education to woman 


we must remember that it enters 

into a work which is tripartite. We 
should build up the body, bearing always 
in mind its connection with the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual development, so 
that these faculties will not be neglected. 
We do not wish to have society com- 
posed of magnificent animals, but the 
value of an adequate physique is of vital 
importance in the creation of the higher 
womanhood, and the educator must close- 
ly study individual characteristics if he 
or she would accomplish the best results. 
My own theory of the solution of this 
problem is perhaps best explained in the 
system followed at our Woman’s Col- 
lege. Hence, I may be permitted to go 
into some detail relative to it. In the 
belief.that education should be as inten- 
sive as possible, the attendance is lim- 
ited to a number which is small when 
contrasted with some other institutions 
for women. Every girl who enters is 
subjected not only to a mental, but a 
physical examination, the latter by the 
supervisor of the physical department— 
a graduate physician, a woman who is 
thoroly qualified by a special course of 
study accurately to determine what de- 
fects, if any, may exist. A minute rec- 
ord is made, which includes measure- 
ments of the body, and irregularity in 
proportion, any peculiar trait of tem- 


perament, such as nervousness or des- 
pondency, any chronic or temporary ail- 
ment. Even the physical characteristics 
of the parents are obtained, if possible. 
In brief, we endeavor to astertain what 
is lacking to complete the perfect phy- 
sique just as we determine in what stu- 
dies the pupil is backward. The next 
step is to remedy the deficiency, and 
here we bring the gymnasium to our aid 
—not by giving all or a portion of the 
students a certain series of exercises, 
but by selecting for each individual 
what, in the judgment of the supervisor, 
seems best suited to her particular case. 
There are, of course, certain calisthenics 
which are beneficial to the girl of or- 
dinary health, and we have classes in 
them. Swimming is not only an agree- 
able pastime, but healthful. We encour- 
age it if the girl is in suitable condition 
to be benefited by it, care, of course, 
being taken to have the water at a proper 
temperature and that the period of im- 
mersion is not too long. Separate dress- 
ing rooms are provided as well as suit- 
able costumes, so that no one’s delicacy 
will be in the least offended. Those who 
are sufficiently robust, in our judgment. 
are permitted to play such games as 
basket ball and tennis, and to use the 
ordinary gymnastic equipment, such as 
bars, trapezes and flying rings, first 
donning dresses which will permit the 
free play of the muscles, but at all times 
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they are under the eye of one of the 
physical instructors. Should the latter 
detect signs indicating too much fatigue 
the girl must relinquish further exertion 
at once. Nor can she indulge in exer- 
cises of any kind unless her condition is 
such that she will suffer no ill effects. 
No matter what may be her power of 
endurance ordinarily, she can not enter 
into games or other forms of activity if 
a medical examination shows she may be 
affected for the worse by such indulg- 
ence. 

I have alluded to the examination made 
of each student upon entering and its ob- 
ject. It may be needless to say that the 
girl who is physically perfect is indeed a 
rarity. While some defect may be in- 
herited, dress and mode of life are often 
responsible for the narrow. chest, the in- 
equality of the shoulders, the hanging of 
the head or other abnormal features. 
Curvature of the spine—sometimes slight, 
sometimes pronounced—is a _ condition 
which we are frequently called upon to 
overcome. Some of the defects cited may 
be the real cause of the lack of appetite, 
headache or nervous exhaustion from 
which the pupil suffers. Others are the 
victims of ailments affecting various or- 
gans produced by weak muscles. Here is 
a class of girls to whom individual care 
is an imperative necessity—if they are to 
leave the study hall and enter upon their 
life work with health to properly perform 
the functions of wifehood and mother- 
hood. They may not be called invalids 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but they 
would soon break down if they applied 
themselves to the course of study ordi- 
narily pursued by their stronger compan- 
ions. But the young woman must be far 
advanced in disability if she cannot be 
benefited by the-course of physical cul- 
ture prescribed for her. As an auxiliary 
to the ordinary apparatus of the modern 
gymnasium, we have a series of Swedish 
mechanical movements, intended to de- 
velop those parts of the body which have 
become weak and deficient thru disuse. 
We will say that a girl does not carry 
her head properly poised, as it tires her 
to hold it erect. A machine has been de- 
signed to strengthen the neck muscles. 
Another strengthens the muscles of the 
fingers. To broaden the chest and cor- 
rect the stooping shoulders she exercises 
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with a third. Even the muscular system, 
so closely related to the internal. organs, 
is developed by exercise with suitable ap- 
paratus, but in every instance the move- 
ments are exerted only for the length of 
time prescribed for her by the director 
on the blank she receives, while the re- 
sistance to be overcome in raising the 
mechanism is nicely adjusted to her 
power of exertion. As the girl becomes 
stronger the period of exercise is in- 
creased, but only in proportion to her im- 
provement. In referring to this system, 
I may add that we have been able, in not 
a few cases, completely to restore the 
spinal column to its normal position. 
After a few weeks of application, the 
girl is again measured and the figures ob- 
tained compared with those recorded at 
her entry. Later on another measure- 
ment is made and notes compared, but 
her condition is also closely observed, to 
ascertain if her health is improving, as 


‘shown by increase in appetite, disappear- 


ance of nervousness and other symptoms. 
Briefly, an effort is made to give her 
thought and attention, as if she were the 
sole pupil of the institution,, but it is 
worth while, for the records of the col- 
lege prove beyond question that in nearly 
every instance the physical prescription 
applied has resulted in radical benefit, and 
in many cases to the attainment of health, 
perhaps never before possessed. With 
the muscular system properly developed 
and the form restored to its proper sym- 
metry, ailments peculiar to the sex dis- 
appear. The girl forgets she has a back 
and stomach, and enters into the school 
life with the spirit and enthusiasm of her 
associates. 

The term physical culture may be ap- 
propriately applied to the development of 
the body by the methods I have outlined 
In thus endeavoring to build up our stu- 
dents, we instruct them as to its benefits 
by a course in anatomy and hygiene, so 
that they have a clear perception of the 
object of this or that movement, and can 
appreciate the possible results for them- 
selves. Needless is it to say that; as they 
estimate its benefits intelligently, they ear- 
nestly co-operate with us in following out 
the course prescribed. 

It may be of interest to those who are 
studying the importance of physical edu- 
cation for women to learn that it has been 
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elevated in our institution to the dignity 
of representation in the faculty. We con- 
sider that it is such an essential part of 
the course of instruction that it should be 
placed on a plane with other branches. 
The chair of physiology and hygiene 
means much more than the term ordi- 
narily implies, for, associated with these 
studies are the activities of which the 
gymnasium is the center. All calisthenics 
and exercise with mechanical appliances 
are under the supervision of the professor 
of physiology and hygiene, who is as- 
sisted by a corps of physical instructors. 
The department is so centralized that lec- 
tures and recitations on topics relating to 
the body are given in the building util- 
ized for physical culture, while labora- 
tory work is also done under the same 
roof. 

The terms physical culture and physical 
education are perhaps most appropriate 
in treating of this subject. If it is to be 
considered as a division of study it 
should be pursued as such. Tho some of 
the exercises are in the nature of pas- 
times, affording recreation and amuse- 
ment, in my opinion the instructor must 
regard them only as a part of the educa- 
tional routine, to be followed rigidly. To 
apply the word “training” to work in the 
gymnasium or out of doors gives the 
wrong impression. It implies prepara- 
tion, possibly for some trial of skill. It 
introduces the question of competitive 
athletics, which should not be associated 
with the study and. normal development 
of the physique. 

In considering the subject of physical 
culture, I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the proper methods to be pur- 
sued by girls or young women should 
differ radically from those followed by 
boys or young men, tho I fear that condi- 
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tions arise when athletics become a dissi- 
pation rather than a benefit—and to stu- 
dents of both sexes. The feeling of ri- 
valrv between classes of an institution or 
between institutions may run so high that 
interest in the respective team or club 
prevents that attention to other features 
of the school life which is so essential. 
Too much time is given to discussing the 
approaching contest, to the neglect of 
study. The routine of the institution is 
disturbed and the general influence on the 
student body is harmful. This is particu- 
larly true of young women, for they are 
at an age when so-called hero worship 
appeals to them. Enthusiastic in their 
temperament, sentiment can be carried to 
the extreme in the manifestations of the 
college or class spirit. By nature more 
delicate than the other sex, undue excite- 
ment, such as may be caused by rivalry 
in pastime, often results seriously. 

Such are some of the reasons why the 
physical education of the girl is a work 
which involves no little responsibility, 
even where the sexes are not associated. 
I must admit that the difficulties confront- 
ing the faculty where the system is co- 
educational are far greater, since there is 
the continual incentive to the females to 
over exertion. As they equal if not excel 
their associates in mental development, 
they may be tempted to undue effort in 
the gymnasium hall and on the field. Ir 
my opinion, competition in higher educa- 
tion which is the result of association o: 
the sexes is often productive of much 
harm. Discussing the subject from the 
purely physical point of view, I believe 
that by far the best results can be accom- 
plished where the student body is exclu- 
sively of one sex, while in the training ot 
the young woman, the value of individual! 
effort cannot be questioned. 
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The Japan of 1905 


BY J. H. DeFOREST, D.D. 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp IN JAPAN. 


cisive battles on land and sea,. all 
that needs to be said can be group- 
ed under the three great events—the 
Portsmouth Treaty; Gaisen, or the re- 
turn of the victorious army and navy; 
and the famine in the northern provinces. 
The terms of the treaty were not only 
a surprise to the entire nation, but they 
were bitterly disappointing. The press 
was almost a unit in its denunciation of 
the terms, which, it affirmed, not only 
brought shame to the whole nation, but 
also made of none effect the vast sacri- 
fices of life and treasure. The people 
had set their hearts on an indemnity, 
and to find that Witte’s “not a kopeck” 
was a hard fact brought amazement to 
everybody. But the high Samurai tradi- 
tions of Japan, among which is the light 
estimate placed on money, soon led to the 
remark: “We didn’t fight for money, but 
for the international principles of right- 
eousness and humanity.” This saying 
was the end of the indemnity business in 
the minds of the Japanese. 
But Saghalin! The island that by na- 
ture belongs to Japan, and out of which 


A PART from the brilliant and de- 


she had been ousted in the days of her ° 


weakness, the island that they had won 
back in open war—that a rod of this land 
should be left in Russian possession was 
the hardest cut of all, and is to this day. 
The restoration of the northern half of 
this comparatively worthless island that 
Japanese never would think of colonizing 
caused more resentment than anything 
else. 

The army, however, took the terms of 
peace quietly, and, on the whole, were 
inclined to look at the moral side of the 
situation. One illustration is sufficient. 
When peace was proclaimed, the two 


huge armies were confronting each other 
ready for a battle. which for sanguinary 
effects would put in the shade those of 
Liaoyang, Shaho and Mukden. A col- 
onel on the battle line afterward said: 
“President Roosevelt’s action in securing 
peace in the wide interests of humanity 
shortened our sabers three inches. I had 
always known the word humanity, but 
never before realized its world-wide sig- 
nificance. To be the means of stopping 
that impending battle of frightful dimen- 
sions has given to us a new meaning for 
the word humanity.” 

Not so with the nation at home. The 
people broke out with protests against 
this treaty of shame, and sent repeated 
petitions to the Emperor and to the army 
not to ratify this treaty, and to discredit 
his advisers who had betrayed the na- 
tion. Then came the Tokyo riots, where 
the usually all-powerful police were 
swept out of sight in a moment by the 
irresistible popular indignation. Ex- 
cesses always follow such outbursts in 
any land, and so it is not surprising that 
street cars and police stations were 
burned, but it was somewhat disturbing 
that Christian churches were looted and 
burned; that one portion of the mob 
should have trampled under foot the pic- 
tures of President Roosevelt as the in- 
stigator of this shameful treaty ; and that 
a guard was temporarily placed around 
the American Legation. Had the terms 
of the renewed alliance with England 
been known earlier, I think there would 
have been much less discontent and prob- 
ably no riots. 

The end is not yet. 
nent men have been arrested. Among 
them, one of the most popular leaders of 
the people, a man who in early Meiji days 
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was seven years in prison for his agita- 
tion on behalf of representative govern- 
ment, and who afterward became presi- 
dent of the House of Representatives— 
this Kono Hironaka is now under trial 
as an instigator of these riots. The peo- 
ple, however, have cooled off and settled 
down to the solution of post bellum prob- 
lems, of which there is an abundance, 
Korea being the largest and worst of 
them all. 

Then came the return of the warriors. 
Naturally the victorious navy arrived 
first and was reviewed with the captured 
ships by the Emperor off Yokohama har- 
bor. That job, and Togo’s reception in 
Tokyo, were quickly disposed of. But it 
takes long months to return an army of 
800,000 across the seas. The beautiful 
harbor of Ujina, where the troops land, 
is alive with transports. From there five 
or more trains take the soldiers north and 
south to their divisional headquarters. 
Crowds of patriotic people meet the 
trains at every station with flags, ban- 
ners, lanterns, drums, and refreshments. 
Every regiment, every company, every 
village conscription must have a special 
welcome. The whole land is covered 
with the characters at the head of this 
article—“Welcome, Victorious Army.” 
Millionaires subscribe their 10,000 or 
20,000 yen, and triumphal arches of all 
sizes and descriptions, brilliantly illu- 
minated, are on every street thru which 
returning soldiers must pass. 

No army was ever so carefully in- 
structed as this with reference to the 
spirit with which victorious troops should 
go home. “Let there be no boasting or 
proud bearing. Go home quietly and 


waste no time nor money in riotous liv-, 


ing. Bring new honor to your homes 
and to the nation by fidelity to the duties 
of peace.” Words like these are not 
merely a parting proclamation by the 
generals, but clear down to the lieuten- 
ants and sergeants, the officers during the 
entire war were inculcating a lofty moral 
spirit among the men. A lieutenant 
wrote me last July thus: “I educate my 
company with the cemposite soul of 
Christ and Bushido. The men are in 
good health and are faithful in their sol- 
dier duties.” This letter was simply a 
spontaneous expression of the lieuten- 
ant’s mind; I had asked him no ques- 
tions of any kind. 
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When such soldiers return they have 
very little of the swelled head. There is 
joy all thru the land in spite of no in- 
demnity and only half of Saghalin. 
There is gratitude also to the- powers 
above, whether conceived of as ancestors 
of the Ruling Line or as the Grace of 
Heaven or as the Help of God. There 
is no doubt that this war has brought 
out in a marked manner the religious 
spirit of the people, and he who would 
understand present Japan must take this 
into account. It takes shape especially 
in memorial services, private and public, 
and in thanksgiving pilgrimages by the 
Emperor and his great generals to the 
Ise~ Shrine. -Some foreigners seem to 
think that this shows a revival of Shinto- 
ism, but I think it is only one sign of a 
larger spiritual movement,a new awaken- 
ing of the religious sense of the nation. 
In this movement we shall see a mixture 
of old and new in a unique manner. 
Here is a translation of a portion of an 
address delivered in the Tokyo Y. M. C. 
A. Hall by Dr. Maeda Keiun before the 
relatives of those who had fallen in the 
war: 

“You will comfort yourselves in the thought 
that your relatives gave their lives for Japan 
and for the Emperor, and that His Majesty has 
attended the festival in honor of the dead at 
Yasukuni. There the dead have all been wor- 
shipped, and hence have become gods. I think 
that originally the spirit of courage and of loy- 
alty is God. It is a manifestation of 
God. For what is God? Put in easy language, 
it is the One Power that saves men and pro- 
tects country, that delivers men and saves the 
world. Cirisiians call it God, Buddhists call 
it Hotoke. Regarding the spirit of 
these men who are being worshipped today, it 
is God. And we must say that the relatives of 
these men are relatives of God, the brothers of 
God, the children of God, the grandchildren of 
God. The children of the dead, the parents 
and wives of the dead, have thus become the 
companions of God, the parents of God, the 
children of God. Comfort yourselves with 
this thought.” 

One can see how considerably the 
Christian idea of God has entered into 
the thought of this non-Christian 
scholar. Say what one will of its pan- 
theistic leanings, it is a large and sym- 
pathetic advance on“the thought of ten 
years ago. The fact is, here is a nation 
of ancestor worshippers, forced by world 
contact to revise its narrow views, yet 
devoutly feeling that the dead are an 
unspeakably precious part of the family 
and national life and power. I, myself 
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ve fully believe that ancestor worship is, in 


As the providence of God, one of the best in the Hibbert Journal, October, 1905: 
in- preparations for the Christian teaching _ “Christianity is certainly the absolute re- 
in. of One Universal Ancestor, the Father ligion, but this will never abolish the 
ors of all men. The editor of The (Jap- a rary Bio mag agg to o 
ape ‘ ee y grow up in Japan a 

ws anese) Christian World esys: Christianity, but Buddhism will nevertheless 
“Ancestor worship and Christian faith may hold its footing therein forever. In short, we 
sre go together. I believe that the spirit of ances- Buddhists are ready to accept Christianity; 
rht tor worship and the faith that worships the nay, more, our faith in Buddha is faith in 
am one God are not necessarily contradictory. 


_not— ; Christ. We see Christ because we see Bud- 
ild How can Christianity satisfy the instinct of dha. ‘ 


his = 


Anezaki, of the Imperial University, says 

















The Welcome Arch in front of the Sendai Station. There are a dozen more in 
Sendai. The three characters that head this article—“‘Welcome, Victorious Warriors” 
th —are on every arch thruout Japan. 
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ancestral worship? And what is the effect 





upon the nation of ancestral worship ?” 


The head of the Iyeyasu Shrine at 
Nikko, Baron Nakayama, recently said 
to me: 

“There is no objection whatever to a 
Shintoist becoming a Christian.” 

Thinkers here are speaking with con- 
fidence not only to their own people, but 
to the peoples of the West, as Professor 


As to “so called ancestor worship” this 
same Christian-Buddhist says: 

“We observe strictly the anniversaries of the 
deaths of relations, and these rituals are con- 
nected with the idea of family unity. ie 
But these family rituals are not observed in 
order to invoke the spirits of the dead, but 
rather to offer our homage toward them and 
to communicate our faith and merit to them. 
: This is due to Buddhism and shows 
how a religion of universal salvation could 
sanctify, universalize, and spiritialize ancestor 
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worship. . . . Our bee faith has been 
much elevated by Buddhism, and still has room 
enough to be purified by a more decidedly 
monotheistic religion such as_ Christianity. 
5 oe Where there is faith in Buddha, there 
may grow faith in Christ. The two religions 
may preserve their respective traits, but they 
must share in the deep root of religious faith. 
Japan may remain Buddhistic, or be converted 
to Christianity, but she will in either way keep 
her own tone of national spirit and civilization, 
and in this way play a part in the grand con- 
cert of humanity.” 

These quotations, out of hundreds, are 
sufficient to show that whatever revival 
there may be of Shintoism or Buddhism, 
it is not antagonistic, but rather sym- 
pathetic, and paves the way for a wider 
reception of the religious truths we love. 
Perhaps the most significant fact in this 
line is the wholly new departure of the 
Imperial Family toward Christian insti- 
tutions. There have been four large 
gifts from this source, two of 10,000 yen 
each to the Y. M. C. A. and the Okayama 
Orphan Asylum, two of lesser sums to 
the Tokyo Reform School -and to the 
Home for Discharged Criminals. 

There is a “missionary problem” here 
which this new religious consciousness 
of the people is seeking to solve. If we 
allow that a nation capable of such prog- 
ress and so open minded toward what- 
ever is best in the whole world can work 
out its own salvation, then rather than 
do as some missionary bodies have voted 
to attempt—‘“to double their forces in 
Japan”—it. were better to look forward 
to a gradual closing of missionary work. 
If, on the other hand, it seems best to 
urge the rapid Christianization of Japan 
with foreign aid, then the readjustment 
of mission bodies to the independent 
churches here seems imperative in a 
manner that recognizes the right and 
responsibility of Japanese Christians to 
direct all forms of misionary work. Ex- 
territorial Christianity is necessary in the 
early stages of missionary work, but it 
is a question whether it can gain many 
more victories in a land like Japan. 

But the famine. Undoubtedly Japan 
was becoming exhausted financially when 
peace was proclaimed. Added to two 
years of heavy sacrifices, comes a 
wretched harvest of rice, the loss on 
which, when compared with an average 
crop, is over 80,000,000 yen. -Of this 
about one-half falls upon the three north- 
ern provinces, of which Sendai is the 
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center. That is, in a population of about 
3,000,000 there is a loss of 40,000,000 
yen in food, and this, too, in a region 
comparatively poor. The alarming re- 
sult is that about 700,000 people are sud- 
denly in distress, and thousands of these 
in absolute destitution. 

A committee of foreigners in Sendai 
has visited <hese regions. Within one 
mile of where I am writing is the border 
of a country with a population of 9o,- 
674, where usually 1,500,000 bushels of 
rice are produced, but this year’s yield 
is only 36,000. The actual number of 
men, women and children in distress is 
18,155. The worst village of this county 
has a population of 3,384, where their 
average crop is 20,000 bushels of rice, 
but this year only 200. The wretched 
stuff called food, on which thousands are 
now living, is made of acorns, grape 
leaves, radish leaves, rice-straw and 
coarse radishes, mixed in some fortunate 
cases with a sprinkling of poor rice. We 
left $7.50 in one village of over 300 
starving families, and the next day re- 
ceived a letter saying that it had sent 
joy into sixty families in the shape of 
four quarts of poor rice each. 

The provincial governments are grap- 
pling with the problem of feeding this 
army of poor until next summer’s crops. 
Large public works will be carried on 
for which bonds will be issued. But this 
leaves more than half of them—children, 
the aged and sick—for whom. prolonged 
aid is necessary. Foreigners in Japan 
have begun their subscriptions, not be- 
cause Japan cannot cafe for her own un- 
fortunates, but because of sympathy with 
a brave and high spirited people, to 
whom a famine, after a severe war, is 
indeed a great calamity. This discour- 
aging famine affords another opportu- 
nity to show a friendly spirit between 
nations. ’ 

For the soldiers who are returning to 
these wrecked homes, the new year opens 
with anything but happiness. The sight 
of wife and children, whose clothes and 
furniture have been sold, with only 
starvation confrontirfg them is indeed a 
lamentable ending to a series of un- 
paralleled victories. But Japan will rise 
over this disaster, conquering here, as 
on the battle fields, with wounds, suffer- 
ings and deaths. 

Senpal, JAPAN. 
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LeRoy’s Book on the Philippines 


So many articles and books on the 
Philippines have appeared since 1808 
that must be classed as mediocre, mis- 
leading, or down right erroneous, that 
one experiences a feeling of relief on 
reading Mr. LeRoy’s book!* From its 
title (so given because it forms part of 
a series) one might imagine its contents 
to be the popular, light, and picturesque 
description of the Philippines and their 
peoples, and almost expects to be met on 
every page with “impressions” of a su- 
perficial nature. It is quite otherwise, 
for the reader finds the books teeming 
with suggestions and correct informa- 
tion; and its author shows a grasp of 
the situation that must commend him to 
the student of the American Orient. The 
work is thruout sincere in tone and 
treatment, and abounds in philosophic 
touches which show that the material has 
not simply been worked over, but thought 
over maturely. 


* PurtiprpIne Lire 1n Town anp Country. By 
James A. LeRoy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net. 


Er 


Mr. LeRoy, many of whose articles 
have appeared in our columns, writes 
from the standpoint of one in full sym- 
pathy with the Filipino, but his sympathy 
has not eclipsed his judgment, and he 
is as ready to condemn faults as to praise 
virtues. The same holds true of Ameri- 
cans and American rule in the islands, 
where those themes are mentioned. It is 
this honesty of purpose and treatment 
that is the most striking characteristic 
of the book, and stamps its author as 
having no other interest to subserve than 
that of truth. In setting forth the mani- 
fold relations that enter into a race- 
life he has evidently felt the restrictions 
of the limits of space imposed upon him. 
The words of the book itself explain its 
purpose and scope better than any re- 
view : 

“In this book we are concerned only with 
the general facts which lie at the basis of Phil- 
ippine society, and the general movements 
which make up that society today.” 

The term “Filipino people” is_ re- 
stricted to the Christian tribes; and all 
Pagans (both Negrito and Malayan) 


hiss 








From LeRoy’s “Philippine Life in Town and Country.” (Putnam’s.) 
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and Moros (Malayan Mahometans) are 
excluded; altho the fact of the homo- 
geneity of the peoples of the Philippines 
(except the Negritos) is insisted upon. 
The vigorous protests against critics who 
dogmatize from book knowledge and 
comparison with other Oriental colonies 
and countries are timely. Those critics 
fail often to see that the Philippines are 
unique among Oriental tropical depend- 
encies or colonies in the fact that they 
have been (nominally at least) Christian 
for over three centuries, and that their 
ideals for that period have been in a 
sense those of the Occident. Stress is 
laid upon the good that Spain did to the 
Filipinos in introducing the softening in- 
fluences of the Christian religion, for the 
Philippines were essentially a_ spiritual 
colony; while condemnation is also 
passed upon the Spaniards for their in- 
ability, because of their own limitations, 
to lead the Filipinos farther along the 
_road of progress. 

The life of the humble Filipino of the 
provinces and of Manila in the various 
phases of his domestic, public, industrial, 
religious, and educational relations, is 
described in broad lines; while over 
against this is shown the generally dead- 
ening influence of the cacique or aristo- 
cratic class—a class, on the whole, fos- 
tered by Spain, and still wielding force. 

The most valuable facts educed in the 
book are: The present transitional stage 
of the Filipino in intelligence, education 
and culture ; the beginnings of a real mid- 
dle class in Manila and even in the prov- 
inces ; the gradual formation of a “public 
opinion”; the unique position of woman 


in the Philippines as compared with other - 


Oriental countries; growth of true race 
unity, with the feelings of patriotism and 
nationality; the danger to the Filipinos 
from Filipino demagogs; the chief 
problem, one of education. The book 
would have been better proportioned had 
its author inserted a special chapter on 
“Various influences toward union,” to 
properly offset the chapter on “Tribal and 
geographical influences toward disunion.” 
The chapters on religion, education and 
industry are not entirely satisfactory, a 
fault due mainly to space limitation. The 
statement that Mindanao would not be 
partly Mahometan today if Spain had set 
about its spiritual conquest as energetic- 
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ally as it did that of Luzon, is too strong, 
Mahometanism was found in 1521 in 
Borneo by Magellan’s men, and had se- 
cured a foothold in the Moluccas fifty 
years previous to that date, and it is 
quite probable that it was established in 
parts of Mindanao at least as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century (see 
“Studies in Moro History, Law and Re- 
ligion,” Ethnological Survey, Pub., Ma- 
nila, 1905, pp. 52-54). Surely the effi- 
cient aid of troops would have been neces- 
sary at any time in the history of the 
islands to have completely stamped out . 
the worship, and it is doubtful whether 
the attempt would have been successful 
even then. Also the statement that the 
early Filipinos were not so addicted to 
intemperance as is reported is somewhat 
extreme. Such good observers as Miguel 
Loarca (ca. 1580) and Antonio de Morga 
(before 1607), both laymen, and many of 
the earliest writers, mention the preva- 
lence of intoxication, and it is also men- 
tioned by a]most all the friar chronicles. 
Christianity has here produced a great 
effect, coupled, perhaps, with initiation of 
the abstemious habits of the Spaniards, 
for today the Filipinos are an abstemious 
race. Several other minor faults are seen. 
“Remontados” is too literally explained 
as “remounted.” It is rather those “fright- 
ened away” or “fugitives.” The term 
“Cedula of registration” (an official docu- 
ment identifying the bearer, and carried 
by all Filipinos) should have been ex- 
plained. The index is most unworthy a 
volume like this, and is not in any way 
indicative of the nuggets contained there- 
in. There are some good illustrations. 
and the map is excellent and is so bound 
that it can be spread open before the 
reader, thus making it easy of consulta- 


tion. 
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The Father of Pre-Raphaelitism 


There are two distinct sources of in- 
terest in these memoirs of the first (and 
last) of the Pre-Raphaelites.* Mr. 
Hunt, both in England-and in the Orient. 
where he pursued his studies for a num- 
ber of years, saw enough of life to make 
an entertaining book of the ordinary 





* Pre-RAPHAELITISM AND THE £Pre-RAPHAELITE 
BrotHERHOoD. By W. Holman Hunt. Two vols., with 
40 photogravure plates and other illustrations. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $10.00, 




















anecdotal kind, and, added to this, he has 
given a full and authoritative exposition 
of the principles which led a little band 
of art students, in the year 1848, to or- 
ganize a brotherhood of artistic revolt 
under the mystic initials P. R. B. 

He was himself born in 1827, the son 
of a London merchant, and went thru 
all the hardships incident to an art career 
in the stronghold of Philistinism. But 
courage and perseverance, whatever one 
may say of his genius, were abundantly 
present. In the end he won recognition 
and moved familiarly among the great 
and notable of the land. A certain vi- 
vacity and pictorial power in his reminis- 
cences of these personages makes one 
almost think that his true vocation was 
with words rather than with colors. 
Carlyle, near whom, at Chelsea, he lived 
for a time, is one of those most vividly 
portrayed, and we can almost hear him 
uttering his denunciations, to Hunt’s 
face, against the false religion in Hunt’s 
painting of “The Light of the World.” 
A walking tour with Tennyson and 
Francis Turner Palgrave, in Devonshire, 
shows the naive vanity and irascibility 
of the Poet Laureate in a delightful, 
humorous setting. Thackeray chats 
with him at the Cosmopolitan Club over 
the 5,500 guineas paid to Hunt for his 
picture of “The Temple,’ and we get 
another glimpse of the novelist shutting 
himself up from a pleasure party to work 
and then blushing to show only a few 
lines of writing as the product of a whole 
evening. Browning, now the dandy of 
the London drawing rooms, flashes into a 
rage because Rossetti no longer admires 
his poems; and other famous person- 
ages—royalties, authors, painters, trav- 
elers—move thru the pages. 

But the real value of the book, if not 
its entertainment, lies in its history of 
the founding and career of the P. R. B., 
about which there have hitherto been 
many erroneous notions current. The 
salient’ points in the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites are the sensuous mysticism 
of Rossetti and the archaic form of 
Hunt’s figures, and as a consequence it 
is generally assumed that the original 
intention was to introduce into modern 
England the methods of the primitive 
Italians. This Hunt emphatically denies, 
as he denies that any disrespect was in- 
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tended to Raphael. It was the followers 
of Raphael, the decadent Italians, whose 
influence he deplored. As a matter of 
fact both the contemporary schools of 
England and France were founded on 
this overblown style of art against which 
he protested, and for years all the vigor- 
ous young blood of France also was ar- 
rayed against this tradition. It is a 
curious instance of Hunt’s egotism as an 
Englishman, as well as an_ individual, 
that he barely mentions the work of the 
Barbizon and impressionist artists, and 
only alludes to the whole Romantic move- 
ment across the Channel. Yet their aim 
was his—a more faithful rendering of 
nature, simplicity of effect, sounder 
methods of painting, and an effort to 
represent light, either direct or diffused 
sunlight. 

Hunt insists, with painful iteration, 
that the return to nature was the great, 
almost the sole, aim of the Brotherhood. 
“The work that we were bent on produc- 
ing [was] to be more persistently derived 
from nature than any having a dramatic 
significance yet done in the world.” He 
wished to imitate the Primitive Italians 
only in so far as a return to nature was 
likewise a restoration of their “naive in- 
nocence.” All painting was to be done 
out of doors, and the thing seen was to be 
copied exactly and in its minutest details, 
without choice or reservation. 

Hunt really was the Brotherhood. He 
drew Millais along with him. Rossetti 
begged to become Hunt’s pupil. Wool- 
ner, the sculptor, was admitted, and also 
Collinson. W. M. Rossetti was set to 
drawing, that he might be added to the 
working members, and F. G. Stephens 
formed a seventh. But of all the seven, 
Hunt tolerated only Millais, for whom he 
had a personal affection. To Rossetti he 
grew distinctly hostile, and the real ani- 
mus of the present book is to prove that 
his own crude theories, and not Rossetti’s 
sensuous lyricism, was the true secret of 
the P. R. B. The motto of the two vol- 
umes should be: “Among the faithless, 
faithful only he.” 

In practice, Millais had talent and a 
genuine aptitude for drawing and paint- 
ing ; Rossetti never became a good drafts- 
man, but had genius and a Latin sense 
for beauty. Hunt possessed neither tal- 
ent nor genius. He had a theory, a mission 
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to regenerate English art and to make 
it national. He was industrious, persistent, 
conscientious ; what he really cared for 
was the subject and moral teaching of a 
picture. There is sometimes a certain 
charm in his rendering of inanimate 
nature, but his figures are generally hard 
and unpleasant. 
al 


Mental Influence in Disease 


Boru of these books* illustrate very 
well the present state of progressive 
medical science with regard to the in- 
fluence of the mind over disease or sup- 
posedly diseased states. Both of them 
insist very much on the value of sugges- 
tion, yet neither of them has practically 
anything to say with regard to hypno- 
tism. Only a few years ago this would 
have been very different. It is sugges- 
tion in the waking state that has now 
been found to be of value and not in the 
semi-conscious condition from which 
unfortunately patients often draw still 
further weakening of will and dominance 
of fixed ideas even than before. Dr. 
Dubois particularly demonstrated how 
much can be accomplished for what are 
apparently organic diseases by the mere 
force of reasoning with the patient so as 
to enable him or more often her to get 
rid of fixed ideas on which the occur- 
rence or recurrence of their symptoms 
depend. He doés not make any exag- 
gerated claims, and he is known as a 
thoroly conservative observer and an 
absolutely trustworthy scientific physi- 
cian. Some of his cases, however, if 
they had been treated by mental science 
of any kind or by the suggestion of os- 
teopathists would have been heralded as 
wonderful cures, demonstrating beyond 
all doubt the effectiveness and truth of 
the particular kind of ism on which they 
were treated. 

Dr. Schofield, as in his previous books, 
has insisted very much on the necessity 

*Tue Psycuic TREATMENT OF Nervous D1sorpDERS 
(The Psycho-neuroses and their Moral Treatment). 
By Dr. Paul Dubois, Professor of Neuropathology at 
the University of Berne. Translated and Edited by 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Visiting Neurologist, New 
York City Hospital, and William A. Whste, M.D., 
Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, George- 
town University, D. C. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1905. 

* Tue MANAGEMENT OF A Nerve Patient. By Al- 
fred T. Schofield, M.D. Author of “The Unconscious 


Mind,” “The Force of Mind,” etc. London: J. and 
A. Churchill, 1906. 
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for improving the physical condition if 
the mental condition is to be bettered. 
He says, for instance, that weight is not 
everything, but weight and good physi- 
cal conditions are the bodily requisites 
for a healthy nervous organization. He 
has a very striking way of putting one 
of his therapeutic suggestions. One- 
twenty-fourth of the body weight is lost 
every day. There would be, therefore, 
a new body in about twenty-four days 
only for certain errors in elimination 
which probably makes the renewal take 
twice as long. On the other hand, Dr. 
Schofield emphasizes the necessity for 
suggestive influences and sympathy. “I 
believe,” he says, “that many go mad, 
more relapse into melancholia and mul- 
titudes get confirmed in evil of all sorts 
for want of an outlet for their hidden 
thoughts and troubles. Merely to have 
some one listen to them will do many of 
them good.” 
ed 

The Appreciation of Pictures. A Handbook. 

By Russell Sturgis. New York: The 

Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, who is an archi- 
tect we believe, has gathered together a 
collection of photographs of seventy-five 
more or less famous pictures, has repro- 
duced them in half-tone, and has writ- 
ten a descriptive and discursive catalogue 
of the lot—and this he calls The Appre- 
ciation of Pictures. His purpose in this 
Handbook, Mr. Sturgis tells us, is that 
common to the others of the series to 
which it belongs; to show the great arts 
of design “from the same standpoint” of 
the enthusiastic and devoted lover of 
graphic and plastic art for its own sake, 
and not from the point of view of the na- 
ture lover, or of the lover of poetic 
thought and expression or of the moral- 
ist. Judging the book strictly on the 
standards thus set up by its author it is 
found to be of very uneven merit. Mr. 
Sturgis has long studied pictures, at 
home and abroad. He boasts a catholic- 
ity of taste, which is indisputably a great 
desideratum in the appreciation of any 
art work. Yet he does not always ad- 
here to his own aesthetic criteria of ex- 
cellence in discussing the illustrations he 
provides; and he seldom makes a clear 
and succinct statement of the specific 
quality possessed by any given example 














that satisfies universal aesthetic stand- 
ards. He is enamored of color, has much 
to say of the great colorists, defines paint- 
ing as “mainly a matter of beautiful col- 
ored light investing natural objects.” 
The book will serve a noble purpose if 
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Ferns, and How to Grow Them. By G. A. 
Woolson. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. x, 156. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.00. > 

This is not a botanical book, but a cul- 
tural book, altho the author is a compe- 
tent botanist and has done some excellent 
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A Waterfall by Ruisdael. From “The Appreciation of Pictures” (Sturgis). (Baker & Taylor Co.). 


it enhances a love of good pictures in any 
heretofore indifferent soul. We should 
like it better if the author had taken more 
pains with his verbal style, which is, 
barring the occasional technical jargon, 
a very ordinary journalese. 


work in Vermont local botany. It is 
especially interesting to one who loves 
ferns and has ever tried to cultivate them. 
There is nothing more fascinating than 
fern study and fern culture. All are 
beautiful, and they run from the regal 
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Goldie’s fern and the ostrich fern to the 
most delicate Pellea gracilis or the in- 
conspicuous adder’s tongue—but these 
last one would hardly try to cultivate. 
There are certain ferns which the ordi- 
nary master of, a level lot can hope to 
grow with success. Such are the three 


grand Osmundas, the lady fern, marginal - 


fern; the ostrich fern, Goldie’s fern and 
the spinulose fern. The sensitive fern 
and the common brake should be avoided, 
unless one has plenty of room, as they 
crowd out other things. This might be 
true also of the Dicksonia, but it is too 
lovely a fern to omit. We would make 
more of Braun’s. holly fern than does our 
author. ~ It is most satisfactory, with its 
rather low broad crown, and its very reg- 
ular | fronds, and its chaffy stipes. 
one ¢an, with a little pains, gather thirty 
or forty species and varieties, large and 
small, if he can add damp shade and a 
proper rockery. To know how let him 
read this excellent volume, so attractive- 
ly illustrated, which gives good instruc- 
tion by a practiced enthusiast for cultiva- 
tiop in the garden or in the house. We 
notice some printer’s efrors, and the un- 
fortunate transposition of titles to the 
pictures of Asplenium platynewron and 


A. ebenoides. 
& 


Litérary Notes 


Ir is announced by Messrs.. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, that the author. of those two anony- 
mous novels, Sturmsee and Calmire, is Mr. 
Henry Holt, the publisher. 


.. Those who appreciate fine printing will 
be interested in the books turned out by Fred 
and Bertha Goudy at The Village Press at 
Hingham, Mass. The last publication of The 
Village Press was entitled Emerson as Seer. 
The Noune Preestes Tale of the Cok and Hen 


is now in preparation. 


.!. With -all the fac-simile reprints: of rare 
and important old books it is remarkable that 
the Bay Psalm Book;the first book printed in 
the United States, of which only four perfect 
copies are known, and six imperfect ones, has 
never been reprinted. Dodd, Mead & Co. an- 
nounce a reprint, at $4, edited by Wilberforce 
Eames, of the Lenox Library. 


....One of our religious journals, the Chris- 
tian. Herald, makes a specialty of famines and 
other disasters and inducing its subscribers to 
send money for the relief of the sufferers. It 
has thus provided a great deal of benevolent 
‘service in India, Russia and elsewhere, and 
has now sent, thru its publisher, Mr. Klopsch,. 
$20,000 to the victims of the famine in Japan. 


But ° 
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...In the Maine Woods is the title of a very 
attractive annual issued by the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad Company at Bangor, Me. 
The edition of 1906 is crowded with carefully 
chosen illustrations that portray many of the 
charms that belong to the Maine woods. The 
hills and mountains, the streams, brooks and 
‘larger waterways, ‘the game~animals and fishes, 
the joys of camp life, all these and dozens of 
other things make its pages fairly “bristle” 
with yacation notes. Jn the Maine Woods is 
an inspiration to get away from the city and 
into the woodlands of Maine that is well nigh 
irresistible. Picturesque stretches of road and 
railroad are numbered among the illustrations. 
Louis Akin has designed the cover, frontis- 
piece and one other plate, all of which are 
printed in fu!l color. 


we 
Pebbles 


“WILL you grant me one last favor before I 
go! ?” asked the rejected, suitor. 

“Yes, George, I will,” she said, dropping her 
eyelashes and getting her lips into shape. 
“What is the favor I can grant you?” 

“Only a little song at the piano, please. I 
am afraid there is a dog outside waiting for 
me, and I want you to scaré him. away. ”_Tit- 
Bits. ; 


Tes American truth ‘teller: was in form. 
“Talking of ants,” he said, ““we’ ve got ‘em as 
big as crabs out West. I’ve seen ’em fight with 
long thorns, which they. use as lances, charging 
each other like’ sav ages.” 

“They don’t compare. with the sath I saw in 
the East,” said an inoffensive individual near 
by. “The natives have trairied them as beasts 
of burden. One of ’ém could trail a ton load 
for. miles with ease..-They worked willingly, 
but occasionally they turned on their attendants 
and killed them.” 

But this: was drawing the long bow a little 
too far. 


“I say, old chap,” said a shocked voice from 


the corner, “what sort of ants were they?” 
“Elephants,;* said the quiet man.—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Maw’s callin’ from the milkhouse, 
Callin’ stern: 

“Jim, yer lazy good fer nuthin’, 
‘Come an’ churn.” 


Paw’s callin’ from the cornpatch, 
Callin’ loud: 

“James, yer hulkin’, 
Time yer plowed.” 


stupid loafer, 


Nature’s callin’ 
Callin’ whish: 
“Son, yer poor, tized, lazy feller, 
Come and fish.’ 


from. the trout-brook, 


Stranger, if we just swapped places, 
Put it clear, 
Which of all the three a-callin’ 
Would you hear? 
—New York Sun. 
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The Independent on the 
Isthmus 


Ever since our publication of Poultney 
Bigelow’s article, “Our Mismanagement 
in Panama,” and the fervid denial of his 
charges by the Administration at Wash- 
ington, we have felt it a duty to the coun- 
try, our seaders and ourselves to make a 
thoro and unbiased investigation of con- 
ditions on the Isthmus. Our first thought 
vas to send a special representative to 
Panama—a man of the highest integrity, 
trained in the journalistic profession, and 
thus familiar with the leading men and 
measures of the day. But Mr. Bigelow 
was such a man, and any professional 
correspondent we might send would be 
simply another witness of the same sort, 
no matter whether his report confirmed 
Secretary Taft, Mr. Bigelow, both or 
neither. But we took a better course. 
As long as we must be publishing articles 
on the canal for the next ten years, to 
say nothing of passing frequent editorial 
judgments on the work done there, why 
not go down our very selves and see with 
our own eyes what the situation is? Ac- 
cordingly, on the 14th of February, 
three weeks ago, we left New York 
by steamer for Panama, and are there 
now engaged in an investigation, the 
results of which we shall publish in 
a week or two. Our readers must not 
think that when we say we we are using 
the editorial singular pronoun. In this 
case we is dual. And if it were not for 
the mere trifle of getting out the weekly 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT, in all prob- 
ability the whole editorial staff would 
now be on the Isthmus, watching the 
dirt fly, dodging the mosquitoes, or re- 
clining under the bamboo trees: Our 
two editors who are making this investi- 
gation are Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D., and 
Gardner Richardson. It is hardly neces- 
sary, we hope, to say that they will report 
exactly what they find. Nothing will be 
colored, nothing will be held back. It 
will gratify us, of course, if their report 
shall. show that Mr. Bigelow was mis- 
taken, and that our Government has done 
everything that an American Govern- 
ment should. But if Mr. Bigelow is con- 
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firmed, in whole or in part, we shall not 
hesitate to say so. 

Still, we do not want our readers to 
get the impression for an instant that we 
have sent this expedition to Panama 
merely to ascertain the truth as to the 
points at issue between Mr. Bigelow and 
Secretary Taft. The scope of our in- 
vestigation will reach far beyond any 
question of personal difference. It is our 
aim to have such a direct and actual 
knowledge of the conditions involved in 
the greatest engineering project the 
world has ever seen, in the difficulties 
and the advantages to be expected, that 
we can speak with confidence and intelli- 
gence. 

A personal word, further. Dr. Slos- 
son is a Western man, brought up in the 
country where the great irrigation sys- 
tems prevail. He is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas and Chicago Uni- 
versity, and before he accepted a call to 
the staff of THE INDEPENDENT, in 1903, 
was for ten years State Chemist of Wyo- 
ming and Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Wyoming. Many of the 
best articles, book reviews and editorials 
that appear in our columns are from his 
pen. Mr. Richardson, who goes as Dr. 
Slosson’s associate, is a grandson of the 
founder of THE INDEPENDENT and is a 
recent graduate of Yale, where he was 
managing editor of the Yale Daily News. 
He spent most of his boyhood in Greece, 
has traveled extensively in Europe and 
Latin America, and speaks half a dozen 
languages. 

Our readers can depend upon the re- 
port of these two men. 


st 
Will They Not Unite? 


SoutH WeEymMouTH, a village in the 
town of Weymouth, Mass., is the text. 
In its population are about 1,700 Prot- 
estant people. To supply their religious 
wants there are three churches, two of 
them of the same denomination. About 
400 go to church every Sunday. Not 
over 850 people could attend on any one 
Sunday, if all wanted to go. Sickness, 
old age, childhood and necessary duties 
would keep 45 per cent. at home. One 
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church would abundantly supply the 
need, where now three rival churches ex- 
ist, each of which must have its pastor, 
its building, and must try to keep up the 
forms of worship and needed religious 
service. 

. One of the pastors, the Rev. Harry W. 
Kimball, actually does not like this pres- 
ent condition, and is frank enough to 
say it is bad and should be changed. We 
hear of half a dozen rival churches in 
the new West, but here is an old com- 
munity, in Eastern Massachusetts, on 
the Old Colony Railroad, fifteen miles 
south of Boston, that is in this condition; 
and what is true of South Weymouth is 
true of every village and town of the size 
in Massachusetts or in the country. It 
is a general evil condition that ought to 
be remedied, and it is a sign of hope that 
people begin to see the evil. 

In South Weymouth, says Mr. Kim- 
ball, the three churches have about 300 
communicants, and nearly all the families 
are more or less attached, The people 
are of one sort, one languag:, one tem- 
perament. A stranger entering the three 
churches could not tell them apart. 
There is no special difference of doc- 
trine. The three churches are one in the 
great essentials of Christian faith. What, 
tl.2n, is there to keep them apart? Noth- 
ing of any serious account. 

What might be done if they were to 
come together? Mr. Kimball says that, 
in the first place, there would be econ- 
omy. Why have three budgets instead 
of one? The one large church could be 
conducted for less expense, and thus 
leave more for philanthropy and mis- 
sions. Such a large church could have 
a wise and experienced pastor in charge 
of the pulpit and worship, and wlio 
would do special pastoral work among 
the sick and where needed. There would 
be an assistant pastor, probably a young 
man, in charge of the Sunday school, the 
young people’s work anc the boys’ club. 
There would be a parish visitor, properly 
trained, a woman, whose duty it would 
be to get close to the people at. their 
homes, give wise advice, and gather the 
children into the Sunday school. Here 
would be a church council, a complete 
working force. 

Think how much better the church 
work could thus be done. The united 
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Sunday school could be properly graded 
and taught. One strong choir would 
combine the musical talent of the three 
churches, and children could be trained 
to sing. The pulpit could call a man of 
high talents, whose influence would be 


marked in the community. Such a 
church could take on new and needed 
work. Mr. Kimball suggests a few lines 
of it. A sick-room equipment league, to 
provide for the comfort of the sick; a 
kindergarten for little children, till the 
town shall adopt it; a Sunday morning 
kindergarten, so that the parents can go 
to church; a church parish house and 
neighborhood house; a gymnasium and 
public baths; Sunday schools in the more 
distant parts for the younger children; 
neighborhood gilds for mutual improve- 
ment; a community nurse; a course of 
lectures; a local dramatic club; and co- 
operative undertakings to lighten the 
burdens and the expense of housekeep- 
ing. 

What a new power such a church 
would become in South Weymouth, or 
in any other such town! The young 
would grow up to love and respect the 
church to which they all went together, 
as they do the public school; and the old 
would discover the beauty and power 
that go with unity and service. Why 
cannot this be done there, and in many 
another town? 

This is the day of union. The 
Churches are coming together. Where 
it is not corporate union it is federation. 
But we do not ask for the imperfect 
federation there, but for full union. 
Federation is good only where we cannot 
get something better. We believe the 
grace is coming, if it has not yet come, 
when these divisive nothings or preju- 
dices, like the totems of savage tribes, 
will be cast aside, and churches will so 
feel the burden of their work for the 
world about them and beyond them that 
they will no longer stand in each other’s 
way. Will not South Weymouth set us 
an example? 

Js 


The General Strike 


Waat is called in Europe the “general 
strike” is virtually unknown in America. 
But in Europe it has both a history and 
a considerable literature. There the 
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subject is one of vital importance, and 
it is constantly discussed in books and 
periodicals and in meetings of workmen 
and social reformers. The term is a 
comprehensive one, embracing a number 
of somewhat different collective actions. 
But in all cases it is limited to stoppages 
of work prompted by a political or 
politico-economic motive. Trade strikes 
—that is, strikes for purely economic 
purposes—no matter how general, come 
under a different category. 

As projected by the Anarchists and 
so-called Anarcho-Socialists, it is either 
a total stoppage of work by all the toilers 
within a particular state, or a stoppage 
of work by a sufficient number in each 
of the vital industries to bring about a 
paralysis of the existing industrial 
régime. In either case its aim is a polit- 
ical revolution, an overthrow of the pre- 
vailing system, and the installation of a 
system of “free” organization. This sort 
of general strike has been for years the 
favorite project of the Anarchists. 

The Socialists, however, who, in Eu- 
rope, represent the overwhelming mass 
of organized working class sentiment, 
ridicule this Anarchist ideal. To their 
view it is chimerical and utopian. It in- 
volves, they say, in the one case, an as- 
sumption of completeness of organiza- 
tion and unity of purpose so compelling 
as to render a strike unnecessary, since 
a working class so powerful and united 
must gain its point without the trouble of 
conflict. In the other case, it involves the 
assumption of a potency in minorities 
which, it has been proved over and over 
again, minorities do not possess, at least 
in the economic field. A coup d'etat is 
possible in the realm of politics, but not 
in the realm of industry. 

But the Socialists do not disdain -the 
weapon of the political strike. Under 
the name, massenstreik (mass strike), as 
it is known in Germany, the united ac- 
tion of a considerable part of the work- 
ers in behalf of a political project or in 
defense of a political right, comes to an 
increasing favor thruout the Socialist 
party. The mass-strike differs from the 


' Anarchist general strike in that it does 


not contemplate for its immediate object 
so revolutionary an aim, ner does it as- 
sume so complete a unity of working- 
class action. It contemplates only a de- 


mand for some one reform, or circum- 
scribed group of reforms, or a defense 
of some one right, or limited set oi 
rights, upon the importance and attain- 
ability of which the workers are gener- 
ally agreed. The methods of the strike 
may vary. It may be a simultaneous 
withdrawal of every organized workman 
that can be reached, or a series of blows 
against each of the vital industries in 
turn, thus allowing the workers the op- 
portunity of recuperation by relays. 

This is the sort of strike that Germany 
may see in the near future, should the 
Conservative parties attempt to restrict 
the suffrage. The threat was openly 
and emphatically made by Bebel and 
others in the recent National Socialist 
Congress at Jena. Germany is now at 
a critical stage in her history. The mar- 
velous growth of the Socialist party ex- 
cites the utmost apprehensions of the 
propertied classes. The Socialists, with 
their 3,008,000 votes, are now the strong- 
est single party in the empire. They 
poll, it is true, but about one-third of the 
total vote; but by another decade, should 
the present rate of increase continue, 
they will have a clear majority. Will! 
the propertied classes permit this? There 
would seem to be but one way to prevent 
it, and that is by restricting the suffrage. 
But then the restriction of the suffrage 
would entail so stupendous a catastrophe 
in the form of a mass-strike that the 
leaders of the Conservatives hesitate to 
go ahead with their program. The di- 
lemma is thus, on the one hand, Social- 
ism; on the other, a political strike of 
unexampled and unimaginable magni- 
tude. 

The mass-strike has had a checkered 
history. Probably its first employment 
is to be seen in some of the futile efforts 
of the English Chartists in 1837 and 
1842. But in 1893, in Belgium, a signal 
success was gained. The workers struck 
in overwhelming numbers, demanding 
manhood suffrage. So complete was the 
collapse of industry and commerce, en- 
tailing also the momentary paralysis of 
the government, that the suffrage was 
granted, tho the grant was seriously 
qualified by the proviso of plural voting 
for the favored classes. In 1902 the 
workers struck again for a one-man-one- 
vote franchise, but were defeated. A 
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similar strike by the Swedish Socialists, 
in 1903, was only partially successful. 
The railway workers of Holland won a 
clear victory in their political strike of 
January of the same year; but the “gen- 
eral” strike of the following April ended 
in disaster. 
against the too ready use of the military 
by the government was a brilliant suc- 
cess, and so was the Russian strike of Oc- 
tober, 1905, which forced from the Czar 
many radical concessions. But the De- 
cember strike was a miserable failure, 
ending its days in a futile revolution. 
The workers were wholly unprepared for 
it, while the Government. which forced 
their hands, was fully prepared. 

What the result may be in Germany, 
in case of a restriction of the suffrage, 
no man can foretell. On one side would 
be an organization impelled by a definite- 
ness of aim, a fervor of conviction and 
devotion to a common cause: On the 
other side would be a ruling class, ex- 
asperated to the last degree by the con- 
stant menace to its material interests, and 
in its hands—the army, perhaps the most 
powerful army on the face of the globe. 


os 
The Old Fashioned Farmer 


WE heard a middle-aged man, not long 
since, describing himself as “just one of 
the old-fashioned farmers.” He had 
come by trolley to the club, and he gets 
his mail by rural free mail delivery. He 
keeps Jersey cows; eats oatmeal; uses a 
disk harrow and a steel plow; sleeps on 
a spring mattress and an iron bedstead; 
brags about his success with alfalfa; and 
his wife belongs to a woman’s club. He 
has a piano and a revolving hay rake; 
fills a silo every autumn; has a telephone 
in his house and a gold watch in his 
pocket. His boy plays football and his 
daughter plays rag-time music; he goes 
to the Episcopal church ; and he votes for 
a Philippine tariff—or would, if he got a 
chance. 

We suspect that what he meant by old- 
fashioned farmer was that he was con- 
scious of not being quite up to date with 
the Department of Agriculture bulletins 
—for the modern farmer must be a 
scholar as well as a doer. He has never 
taken a term at Cornell, and he is a little 
off on some of the phraseology that is 
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The Italian strike in 1904. 









used by the professors. There is no goo.. 


sense in his being ashamed of this, for 


on the whole, he has kept a fairly good 
pace with the age. A farmer has nowa- 
days little to be ashamed of, if he does 
not waste what Nature provides for him, 
and does not try to perform the part of 
a brakeman on the wheels of progress. 

But this old-fashioned farmer of ours 
has not eaten a dish of old - fashione: 
samp in forty years; he imports his flour 
from Minneapolis, made by the most 
modern patent processes. He could not 
get an old-fashioned buffalo robe for the 
value of the best acre of his orchard land 
There is not a single old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheel or reel in his house; and his 
boy does not know how to swing an oli- 
fashioned scythe nor his girl to knit a 
stocking. His folk say hearth, and not 
the old-fashioned “harth,” and aspar- 
agus instead of “sparrow grass.” He 
grows Concord grapes instead of Sweet- 
water, and Burbank plums instead of 
damsons and horse plums. He reads a 
daily morning paper, instead of the old- 
fashioned weekly Observer or Recorder. 
He sends his boys to a union school, and 
pays as much taxes in a year as his 
father paid in all his life. It is very 
probable that he could not tell you who 
Old Hickory was; and he F only a 
faint notion of the leading politicians 
and statesmen of the Civil War. 

But he talks of beans as legumes, and 
buys bacteria with which to inoculate 
his soil. He reads bulletins more than he 
reads his Bible, and has more faith in 
spraying than in praying for a good 
apple crop. He takes his milk to a con- 
densary, and he eats beef put up in a 
Chicago packing house. He prefers 
Florida oranges to those from California, 
and is a little particular about the bananas 
that he eats with his bowl of milk. 
Shades of Thomas Jefferson and Ben 
Franklin and George Washington! Still 
this man calls himself an “old-fashioned 
farmer.” 

Instead of a “lilac bush,” a “cinnamon 
rose” and a “piny,” his wife has a big 
flower garden, and they talk about their 
lawns. He has Austrian pines, and Ken- 
tucky coffee trees, and tulip trees from 
the West, and German lindens, growing 
along with his basswoods and his elms 
and his maples. His wife talks fluently 
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of her beds of Dianthus laciniatus and 
Gladiolus gandavensis. His mother just 
raised grass-pinks and morning glories 
and damask roses. You may look all 
around his place for old-fashioned things, 
and look mostly in vain. There is no 
old-fashioned pork barrel in his cellar, 
and when they kill laml- or calves the 
neighbors do not “swap quarters.” The 
only old-fashioned crockery about the 
house is a blue pitcher and a few blue 
plates, set up as bric-a-brac; while they 
dine off from stone china. Oatmeal has 
come in, with Force and Life and Grape 
Nuts and Wheat Flakes, to crowd out 
the old-fashioned Indian meal, and it is 
a sorry breakfast that does not have some 
new patented breakfast cereal. The chil- 
dren do not dare to eat with their knives, 
nor can they wipe their fingers on their 
aprons. 

It has been no small matter to readjust 
farming to modern science, since science 
means no special thing or thought, but 
just continual progress. It is not quite 
possible to keep up with the pace of our 
Agricultural Department, agricultural 
colleges, agricultural experiment stations 
and our agricultural clubs. The old- 
fashioned farmer likes to excuse him- 
self for being put to it in his paces. He 
is at least three-quarters new-fashioned. 
We have very few really back-looking 
land-tillers left on our farms. The 
change has not gone on as fast as it 
might have done, but the speed is great- 
ly accelerated. 

The farmer and farming have gone 
thru. a most remarkable revolution 
within the last seventy-five years; 
they are going thru a greater in the 
seventy - five that are to come. Land 
tillage is naturally becoming more pop- 
ular, and town life is getting to be less 
attractive. The country has about all 
the advantages of the city, and it has, 
what even the new city cannot get, free- 
dom from contact. The old-fashioned 
farmer, who survives into new condi- 
tions, must do it by showing a wonder- 
ful power of readjustment (what the old- 
fashioned farmer called horse-sense— 
that is, common sense in the field—sense 
common to folk and beasts), but above 
all things he should not boast of being 
old-fashioned, nor mnew-fashioned, but 
simply a man willing to be fashioned by 


exigencies and changing  conditi.ns. 
When electricity gets a full hold of the 
times the farmer will not fight the auto- 
mobile, but will own one or two-him- 
self. He will plow with an automobile, 
and he will go to market with a. vehicle 
of that sort. The coming automobile will 
be no more like the lumbering monster 
that scares our old-fashioned horses than 
a Morgan is like a cart horse. The 
charm of it is, not that the farmer will 
beat the auto, but that he will take pos- 
session of it—will use it, and it will be, 
as everything else has become, a servant 
of. agriculture. Old-fashioned farmer, 
try to comprehend ‘the situation! Feel 
your oats and straighten your spine! It 
is a long road, from the sickle to the 
reaper, and it will be a longer one from 
the wheelbarrow to the automobile, but 
you will surely make it. 


ot 
The Trouble at Algeciras 


Tue French Government and the Ger- 
man Government have each a strong case 
at the Algeciras Conference. Beyond all 
question the French have predominant 
interests in Morocco, as their own Alge- 
rian territory adjoins it, and there is 
danger of raids and other disturbances. 
Their commercial interests are also 
greater than those of other nations, and 
Morocco faces France and Spain across 
the Mediterranean. Against these pre- 
dominant interests Germany has nothing 
comparable which she can offer. It is 
natural that France should claim pre- 
dominant rights, therefore, to see that 
order is maintained and international 
rights are secured. 

On the other hand, Germany says that 
because one nation has predominant in- 
terests in does not follow that she has 
predominant rights of interference. Oth- 
er nations have their interests, even if 
they are less. If a troublesome nation 
needs to be controlled, Germany says, let 
all the nations take a part in it, as in the 
late case of Crete, so that no nation shall 
take advantage of the others. The inter- 
ests of Germany are not insignificant, and 
her commerce with Morocco is likely to 
grow. Germany has her world ambi- 
tion, and does not care generously to give 
up any part of her rights. If France 
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shall be allowed to police, and so control 
Morocco in the nominal name of the 
Powers, it will be but a step to the 
absorption of the country, just as Algeria 
has been absorbed, or as Egypt has been 
taken by Great Britain; and then what 
will become of the open door and of the 
equal rights of German commerce? We 
may learn from what has taken place 
in Algeria and Madagascar, where 
French commerce is so protected that 
foreign commerce is practically ex- 
cluded. 

Further, Germany can say that the 
principle of predominant interests giving 
predominant rights would have very 
wide applications. Has not Germany 
predominant rights in Holland? Does 
not the commerce of the German Rhine 
have to find its outlet by Rotterdam and 
Dordrecht? Has not Germany a wistful 
eye on the Netherlands, and would she 
not be quick to claim predominant rights 
in that little kingdom? That is a pretty 
serious matter, and there is in it the pow- 
der for a general European war. 

Of course France protests that she has 
no intention of annexing Morocco, nor 
has Germany of annexing Holland; but 
that is the. ultimate logic of predominant 
rights, and such would in the end be the 
result. It will be seen that there is much 
more involved in this conflict that ap- 
pears on the face of it. 

But the trouble is that we have as yet 
no tribunal of the nations. That is what 
we need. It will come, a legislative tri- 
bunal, as well as a Hague Court of the 
nations. Then no one Power could by 
its superior strength dictate to a weaker, 
for the weaker, equally with the strong- 
est, would have all the nations of the 
world at its back. Then it would be safe 
to give any one nation the police power 
over a recusant state, with no fear that 
it would take advantage of it. Then the 
open door could be enforced. The inca- 
pacity of this conference at Algeciras il- 
lustrates the desirability of an effective 
congress of the world. 

Js 


The Mob at Springfield, Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD is a city of about forty 
thousand inhabitants, forty-five miles 
west of Columbus, and is a railroad cen- 
ter, where three important lines cross. It 
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has had a dark record for a previous 
lynching, so that the unruly and vagrant 
element knew how to flout the law when 
the occasion arose. The crime was one 
to stir the passions of lawless men—the 
stabbing and probable murder of a rail- 
road man by two negroes. The angry 
crowd were ready to lynch the criminals, 
and would have speedily done it if they 
had got the chance; but the sheriff took 
the men out of town, and the mob then 
wreaked their vengeance on perfectly in- 
nocent people. It is a way mobs have of 
doing. They cannot reason or distin- 
guish. They are mad with passion, 
which must be vented on somebody. So, 
in this case, not being able to hang, or 
shoot, or burn the men they wanted, they 
attacked the negro quarter of the city, 
the drinking holes and the congested 
slums, and set fire to them, driving out 
the inhabitants. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows the result. Then the au- 
thorities got the upper hand. The Gover- 
nor called out the militia, and the attempt 
on the second night to repeat the outrages 
of the first night was a failure. The as- 
sailants were driven back and scattered 
wherever they tried to gather, and arrests 
were made, and those who resisted the 
police were fined and punished. Then 
the usual order reigned, and the sound, 
worthy citizens protested, somewhat too 
late, that mobs ought not to murder, and 
that it was wrong to do wrong; a tardy 
and ineffective conclusion, to be sure, but 
about all they could then do after the 
event. 

That such a murderous mob could be 
gathered in the town that boasts of 
churches and Heidelberg College, that 
has public schools and a public library, 
is very sad and strange. It shows what 
a large number of our people, of men 
who vote and make our laws, have no 
respect for law, or no faith in law. They 
were ready, hundreds of them, to over- 
turn law, and take the execution of pun- 
ishment in their own hands. When 
thwarted by the officers of law, they were 
ready to strike and burn and kill where 
they could. They are—or were for the 
time—simply a band of savages, who had 
left civilization behind them. But we 
rejoice greatly that the authorities were 
too strong for the mob, They protected 
the prisoners, and they restored order 
























vigorously as soon as possible, and have 
begun to punish the leaders. That is, so 
far, a credit to the city of Springfield and 
the State of Ohio, and especially its Gov- 
ernor. It is to the credit of their firm- 
ness that, when next New Year the 
lynchings are tabulated, Ohio will bear 
a clean record. There are States in 
which law is less honored, and where the 
sheriffs often fail to protect their arrested 
criminals; but Ohio, as yet, stands with 
a pure record for the year. 
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civilization and of liberty. There is no 
excuse for us if we lynch any man, white 
or black, for our laws will serve out jus- 
tice to him. 

We must hope and believe that it is a 
crank of a member who has introduced 
into the Mississippi Legislature a bill to 
make lynching easy and safe. To be 
sure, he is the brother of a United States 
Senator from Mississippi, but a good 
man may have a bad brother. The bill 
provides that lynching shall not be 
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A View in Burned District in Springfield, Ohio, Across from Saloon on East Columbia Street, Known 
as the “Jungles.” Shows Ruin of Six Houses Burned by Rioters. 


We hardly need to say that, while 
lynching is bad everywhere, it is most to 
be condemned in these Northern States. 
Here public sentiment is most against it. 
Here we pretend to try to give at least 
his equal legal rights to the negro. We 
do not forbid him to vote, or to ride in 
the public conveyances, or to enjoy the 
ordinary rights of human beings. We 
claim to believe in liberty, fraternity and 
equality. We condemn the race-spirit 
and the race-discrimination in the South- 
ern States. This is a part of our idea of 





classed as murder or manslaughter, and 
that it shall be left to the jury, in case 
a man is convicted for lynching, to fix the 
punishment. That would usually liber- 
ate any one accused, as the jury could 
be depended upon not to agree upon any- 
thing radical or disagreeable. The jury 
would represent the community that did 
the lynching. But we are slow to believe 
that such a bill could become a law, not- 
withstanding Vardaman. The law must 
be held straight to the standard of right, 
even if ‘not well enforced. Mobs may 
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arise in any city—we have had murder- 
ous mobs in New York; but laws and 
courts must be the protection of the 
State. 


& 
In an interesting article in 
Setter and the Atheneum M. Poincaré, 
Substance 


one of the most distin- 
guished French: physicists, raises the 
question whether matter has any sub- 
stance, basing it on some late experi- 
ments. The essential attribute of matter 
is its mass, its inertia: This mass remains 
constant under whatever transforma- 
tions. If it can be shown that the mass, 
the inertia, does not belong to matter in 
reality, but is something attached to it, 
of which it can be deprived, or which can 
be altered, then the matter itself does not 
exist, but only its inertia or mass. The 
investigation depends on the velocity of 
corpuscles, the movements of which pro- 
duce the cathodic or radium rays. These 
radiations are due to a veritable molecu- 
lar bombardment, the projectiles of which 
are charged with negative electricity. 
The velocity of these particles is enor- 
mous, a thousand times that of the plan- 
ets, and from a third to a tenth of that of 
light. Their electric charge is very con- 
siderable as compared with their mass. 
Every corpuscle in movement thus repre- 
sents an electric current. Now, electric 
currents possess a special kind of iner- 
tia called self-induction. A current -once 
established tends to maintain itself, and 
if broken makes a spark. A current thus 
tends to maintain its intensity, just as a 
body in movement maintains its velocity. 
A cathodic corpuscle will then resist the 
causes which would alter its velocity for 
two reasons, namely, its proper inertia 
and its self-induction. The corpuscle, 
called electron, thus has two inertias, one 
its mechanical inertia and the other its 
electro-magnetic. Now, Messrs. Abra- 
ham and Kaufmann have tried to calcu- 
late the relative amount of these inertias. 
They assumed that these negative elec- 
trons were identical and equally charged 
with electricity, and that they differed 
only in their velocities ; that when the ve- 
locity varies, the real mechanical mass re- 
mains the same; but the electro-magnetic 
inertia increases with the velocity. Now, 


by observing the amount of deviation of 
the current in passing thru a magnetic 
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field they were able to determine the rela- 
tive amounts of these two kinds of iner- 
tia, and they came to the astonishing re- 
sult that the real inertia was nothing at 
all; it was all in the self-induction. It 
would follow that these negative elec- 
trons have no real mass. Their apparent 
inertia does not belong to them, but is an 
attribute of the ether. It was impossible 
to make the same study as to positive 
electrons, because of their much slower 
velocities. All this seems in the line of 
those conclusions which make atoms of 
matter simply currents or waves in the 
universal ether. 


Ff 
rine Se a ae te 
Independence ge majority of the 


more intelligent Filipinos 
desire entire independence of the United 
States as the ultimate and not.very dis- 
tant goal, but under United States pro- 
tection. Doubtless, and we are not sur- 
prised. Why should any self-respecting 
persons wish to be forever in tutelage? 
They ought not to be. If the people of 
the United States are, and will be, deter- 
mined that the relation of the Philippines 
or of Porto Rico shall be always that of 
colonies, to be governed by the United 
States, of which country they are not to 
be citizens, that condition must be hu- 
miliating. THE INDEPENDENT certainly 
does not wish to play the schoolmaster to 
any body of people except with the ex- 
pectation that in a reasonable time they 
may have all the rights and privileges in 
our Government that we have. Porto 
Rico ought immediately to be made a 
Territory, with the promise that before 
long it shall be one of our co-equal 
States. That should be the anticipation 
also, finally, for the Philippines, or we 
should be getting ready, as Mr. Taft 
seems to be, to cut the cord that ties the 
child. But this is not our desire. Ma 
nila is nearer to us than New Orleans was 
to Washington when Louisiana, became 
a State. Distance in miles does not 
count, but distance in time. English will 
be the language of the islands before 
long, and their ideas and civilization will 
be Americanized in a generation, if we 
do our duty. But we send soldiers and 
civil officers to the Philippines, as Mrs. 
Parsons and a hundred other witnesses 
have told us, who treat the Filipinos as 
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an inferior class not fit to associate with 
as equals, no matter what their culture 
or wealth; and of course they want to 
be rid of such supercilious rulers. All 
this is discouraging to those who wish 
altruistic relations, and it is therefore not 
strange that Secretary Taft anticipates 
final separation. If it comes it will be be- 
cause we are too cowardly and selfish to 
do right by the people who first wel- 
comed us. 
a 


It is no longer of any use to 
deny the terrible atrocities 
that have been made a part 
of the personal rule of King Leopold in 
the Kongo Free State, perpetrated by the 
commercial companies which collect the 
rubber, and employ soldiers to enforce 
the collection. We now have word that 
fifty-two missionaries of various Amer- 
ican, Canadian, British, Danish, Norwe- 
gian and Swedish societies, at work in 
the Kongo, have met in conference at 
Kinchasa, Stanley Pool, and signed their 
protest at conditions there. Two years 
ago they met and expressed the hope 
that there would be a marked improve- 
ment, but now they say that “in many 
parts of the land this condition is still 
unaltered.” They are “greatly disap- 
pointed that the memorial presented to 
the Sovereign of the State thru the Gov- 
ernor-General March Ist, 1894, has elic- 
ited no reply”; and that “the report of 
the Commission of Enquiry, as pub- 
lished, does not convey to the general 
public an adequate impression of what 
has occurred.” The trouble is that the 
system employed is wholly bad, and the 
reforms suggested are only palliative. 
They say: 

“This system wherever applied robs the na- 
tive of his right to the free use of the land 
and its products, and it compels him to lahor 
as a serf under the name of taxation; while for 
the most part practically nothing is being done 
for the good of the native thus taxed. We 
are convinced that the atrocities which have 
been abundantly proven, and which will con- 
tinue to be perpetrated, no less than the gen- 
eral oppression resulting from this so-called 
taxation, are the natural outcome of the sys- 
tem adopted, of ithe radical alteration of which 
we see no’ sign. 

‘ere we see one of the subsidiary 

\dvantages of having missionaries in a 

ountry. They are the only residents 


The Kongo 
Atrocities 


whose business it is to consider the wel- 
fare of the natives and expose oppres- 
sion. It is to them that the present ex- 
posure is wholly due. 


st 


Because he found himself 
a Socialist, the young 
millionaire, Mr. Joseph 
Medill Patterson resigned as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works of Chicago, 
where he had already made a reputation 
for himself as the one highly meritorious 
appointee of Mayor Dunne. A “come- 
outer” generally makes a mistake. Even 
if Mr. Patterson found municipal owner- 
ship would not abolish poverty or inau- 
gurate the millennium, he could have done 
more good for the cause he now espouses 
by holding his job than by resigning it. 
Still, the interesting thing about his ac- 
tion is the general astonishment that a 
young millionaire should leave the ease 
and pleasure of a rich man’s life to toil 
in the narrow circle of political socialism. 
We venture to prophesy, however, that 
from now on the country will witness 
a great many other rich young men go- 
ing into out and out socialism or social 
reform, both movements of the time 
which are enlisting the support or oppo- 
sition of most thinking men. Whether 
a man who is not a confirmed conserva- 
tive should be an idealist or an oppor- 
tunist depends, after all, on his tempera- 
ment. Each has a necessary place in any 
great movement and each does work that 
the other cannot. 


Joseph Medill 
Patterson 


J 


It is time now to begin the 
fight against the mosquito 
pest. Why should we drain 
the marshes about Colon and Panama, 
and not those about New York and New 
Orleans? There are more people here 
than on the Isthmus, and malarial dis- 
eases and even yellow fever have to be 
fought in our own country. In New 
Jersey, just over the North River from 
New York, is an immense breeding place 
for mosquitoes, covering’ many. square 
miles, too marshy to be inhabited, a wet 
fen of marsh-grass. and marsh-mallows 
and tide-soaked peat and ditches. The 
mosquitoes breed by the billions, and ev- 
ery window and door for twenty miles 


Mosquitoes 
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inland has to be screened to secure a 
measure of comfort and protection. They 
inflict suffering and disease on a third of 
the territory of the State of New Jersey 
and nearly two million people. It is 
ridiculous that the rich commonwealth 
allows all that land to remain valueless, 
unproductive and a breeder of pestilence. 
And New Jersey was settled by the peo- 
ple who rescued Holland from the sea. 
We commend the anti-mosquito crusade 
to public-spirited citizens in a thousand 
towns. It is a first hygienic duty. 


a 
We never take Bishop 


be 3d Turner, the senior bishop of 
& the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, seriously, nor do his 


brother bishops. He is an old man, and 
eccentric, possessed of much untrained 
native ability, who has been much 
flattered, and who has indulged fre- 
quently in language and urged action 
which have much troubled his asso- 
ciates. He was a slave before the 
Civil War, and in his old age his words 
get the better of his judgment. Such was 
the case when, at a meeting of Georgia 
negroes some days ago, he recounted the 
indignities which negroes suffer unpro- 
tected and called the American flag “a 
dirty rag.” Knowing him, we thought 
the incident not worth discussing, but it 
has been made much of in certain quar- 
ters, as evidence that his race is disloyal. 
It is enough to say that the race papers 
have generally rebuked and condemned 
him. One of the curious side-lights on 
the matter is that when Hoke Smith was 
Secretary of the Interior under President 
Cleveland he was very sweet on Bishop 
Turner, and gave a number of minor po- 
sitions to the Bishop’s relatives. In those 
days, we believe, he said nothing about “a 
dirty rag.” 
od 

Our readers will remember that a case 
under what is called “university free- 
dom” occurred some months ago in 
Japan and excited immense interest. 
One of the professors in the Tokio Uni- 
versity, Dr. Tomizu, had, with six oth- 
ers, made sharp criticisms on the course 
of the Government, both previous to the 
war with Russia and at its close. He 
was punished by being removed from his 
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position. Then the whole faculty pro- 
tested and would have resigned if he had 
not bidden them consider how such ac- 
tion would be a wrong fo the students. 
The new Government has reinstated him, 
and a very embarrassing situation is re- 


lieved. 
& 


This is a lucid statement taken from a 
late presumably popular book on “The 
Finality of the Christian Religion” : 

“The ideal of naturalism is the mathematico- 
mechanical calculability of all natural connec- 
tions and sequences, the remainderless ration- 
alization of reality, the transparency and ex- 
plicability to the intellect of all that is and 
takes place.” 

We know a certain divinity teacher 
who says he has never been hauled up 
for heresy because he writes only in Ger- 
man periodicals which the heresy ham- 
merers never see nor could read. One 
would think the author of the above sen- 
tence ought to be free from danger, but 
we regret to say that even his device of 
perlongiverbalism has not saved him. He 
is now on the newspaper theological 


rack. 
& 


We would call the attention of those 
whose business it is to preserve decency 
and purity that in our cities there have 
recently sprung up numerous “one cent 
vaudevilles,” where for a penny moving 
picture machines may be gazed into, The 
subjects of many of these pictures are in- 
decent, if not forbidden by law. And yet 
children are attracted to them and stools 
provided that they may stand on. These 
kinetoscope pictures are as vulgar as 
those picture cards which the postal au- 
thorities suppressed some months ago, 
and similar action is required. 


5 


It was a wooden schoolhouse, and 
there was a high wind, and there were 
six hundred children in the building in 
Canarsie, N. Y., when it was discovered 
that it was on fire and could not be saved. 
But there was no panic, for the children 
had been practised in the fire-drill. The 
fire gongs were rung, each teacher and 
each pupil took their lines in the fifteen 
rooms, and all escaped safely, only two 
children breaking ranks. Every school 
should be familiar with the fire-drill. 








Insurance 


The Equitable and Mutualization 


THE publication of the forty-sixth 
annual statement of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society last week was quickly 
followed by a statement from President 
Paul Morton to the effect that the Equi- 
table board and the society’s lawyers 
were considering ways and means 
whereby the organization could be “mu- 
tualized.” Certain difficulties in the way 
of accomplishing this yet remain to be 
overcome, and it will be impossible to 
take any final action in this regard until 
after the Legislature has reached some 
decision and taken definite action on the 
Armstrong Committee’s report. The un- 
certainty as to when all this can be ac- 
complished renders it impossible to know 
just when the contemplated change can 
be brought about. The mutualization of 
the company was an idea of the late Mr. 
Henry B. Hyde, its founder. When the 
control of the Equitable passed from 
james H. Hyde into the hands of Thom- 
as F. Ryan, it was with the agreement 
on his part to resell his stock control to 
the society whenever the directors should 
decide upon turning the organization into 
a mutual company. The Armstrong re- 
port favors a new law enabling stock 


insurance companies to “mutualize” 
themselves, as contemplated by the Equi- 
table. Should the Equitable’s plan of 
mutualization prevail and the stock con- 
trol pass from Mr. Ryan’s hands, he will 
receive for his holdings the sum of 
$2,500,000, or exactly what he paid Mr. 
Hyde for it. Interest charges at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum from the time 
he secured the stock last June will fol- 
low. This mutualization plan, which we 
have previously advocated, is exceeding- 
ly desirable, and should be brought about 
at the earliest possible moment. 


& 
A Striking Card 


A weELL known Boston insurance 
broker recently issued an advertising 
card bearing a diagram which is here- 
with reproduced and which is well calcu- 
lated to inspire serious thought on the 
part of the average man. The data ap- 
pearing upon this card is an eloquent if 
silent appeal in favor of the frugality sig- 
nified by certain forms of endowment in- 
surance. The habit of saving, once 
formed by means of an insurance policy 
or otherwise, cannot fail of being exceed- 
ingly valuable to every young man. 


Diagram Showing That the Habit of Saving Must be Formed 
and Exercised Early in Life. 
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out provender at sixty. 


At sixty, 95 per cent. of men are dependent upon their 
daily earnings or their children for support. 


60 


If you do not securely lay up during the harvest, the drouth of old age will catch you with- 


By Henry J. Fischer, Cleveland, O. 
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Government Finances 


On the last .day of February, the ac- 
counts of the Government showed a sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures for 
the fiscal year. Since the beginning of 
the year (eight months ago) and up to 
the end of February, there had been a 
deficit. The disappearance of the deficit 
was due mainly to a considerable in- 
crease of receipts, both from customs 
and from internal taxes. Receipts for 
the eight months have been $30,000,000 
in-excess of those of the corresponding 
eight months of the preceding year, but 
the increase of expenditures has been 
less than $4,000,000. On the 2d inst. 
Secretary Shaw gave notice that he 
would at once, upon the receipt of satis- 
factory security, place $10,000,000 of 
Government funds in depository banks, 
because about that sum had been with- 
drawn from circulation in February by 
the excess of receipts over expenditures, 
and by the excess of deposits of lawful 
money for redemption of bank notes 
over the notes actually redeemed. The 
withdrawal has been due in part to large 
imports, for the customs receipts go at 
once into the Treasury. They should be 
deposited in the banks and thus be kept 
in circulation. The law which prevents 
such a disposition of them should be re- 
pealed. ‘ 


This Tax Should Be Repealed 


RareEty has the New York Legis- 
lature been addressed by so competent 
and earnest a delegation, or by one so 
justly representative of public interests, 
as the one which asked the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, last week, to recom- 
mend the repeal of the new annual tax 
of half of one per cent. on mortgages. 
All the leading Chambers of Commerce, 
taxpayers’ associations and real estate 
associations, and many other civic or- 
ganizations shared in this movement. 
The tax should be repealed. Nothing 
more than a recording tax should be 
substituted for it. The authors of the 
tax may have believed that the demand 
of the law, that the lender should pay, 
would be obeyed. It ought to have been 
foreseen that, in spite of any such provi- 
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Financial 





sion, the borrower would inevitably pay 
the tax. There is abundant evidence 
that the interest rate has been increased 
by not less than the amount of the tax, 
and this is clear proof that the tax is 
eventually paid by the borrower. In this 
city, a vast majority of the borrowers 
shift the-burden of the tax. to tenants, 
who pay it in increase of rent, and the 
burden is especially heavy upon the poor. 


a 


An official report shows that the lia- 
bilities of a stock brokerage firm that 
failed recently in Boston are $539,000, 
that the assets are only $5,818, and that 
the liabilities include $504,037 due to cus- 
tomers for stocks carried on margin. 


....The United Railways Investment 
Company of San Francisco has acquired 
control of the street railways and the gas 
supply, both natural and artificial, of 
Pittsburg, the transaction involving 
about $40,000,000. 


....It is reported in Wall Street that 
the German Steel Kartel,a combination of 
steel manufacturers, owns 900,000 shares 
of the common stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which were bought at 
less than half the present market price. 


....In his recent annual report, Su- 
perintendent Kilburn, of the New York 
Banking Department, pointed out that - 
interest on deposits was 714 per cent. of 
the whole expense account of the New 
York trust companies. “The price so 
paid for interest,” said he, “is too great, 
and the companies ought to institute a 
reform.” Official statements of a score 
of the leading companies show that the 
average rate of interest paid on their de- 
posits ranges between 2.62 and 2.99 per 
cent., and that interest is paid on about 
95 per cent. of their deposits, which ex- 
ceed $600,000,000. 


....Dividends announced: 


U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable April 2d. 

Internat’l] Paper Co.- (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable April 2d. 

Chicago, Rock Is. & Pac. R’way, 1% per 
cent., payable April 2d. 

Am. Can. Co. Preferred (quarterly), 1%4 per 
cent., payable April 2d. 

Tezuitlan Copper Co. (quarterly), 14 per 
cent., payable April 2d. 
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Living Pictures Advertising 


ESKAYS FOOD 


Come to us in great numbers 


and one of these is shown here 
This little Des tines Baby, George M 
Shollenberger, began taking ESKAY'S FOOD 
wher 


time 


feeding 
pre 


ESKAY’S 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


462 ARCH STREET 


NOTICE TO 
Intending Investors 


Our company has issued a booklet in which are 
published copies of letters written by prominent 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Clergymen, Physicians, 
and Professional men in all parts of the country, 
in testimony of the business methods of the 
Industrial Savings and Loan Company. 

These letters are not written TO us but to 
third parties ABOUT us in answer to inquiries 
made to them by people who wished to invest with 
us—and who did on the strength of the assur- 
ances contained in said letters—and afterwards 
were kind enough to forward to us the letters 
which so favorably impressed them. 

This booklet will be sent to all persons interest- 
ed in placing their savings where they will bear 
good earnings and be free from speculation. 


Our Company. pays 


5% PER YEAR 


on your savings, which will bear earnings for 
every day inour care. Start at any time; withdraw 
at your pleasure. Earnings remitted semi- annually 
by check or compounded. Our business is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the New York 
oe Department, by whom it is regularly ex- 
imine 


Write today for booklet and full 
wnformaticn. 
Assets . ... « « $1,750,000 
EsTABLISHED 1 ARS. 


ee uy .GS and 


19 Fle ot brvadway, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| American Loan 


AND 


Trust Company 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Serre 
Surplus Earnings . 


$1,000,000 
$1,700,000 


OFFICERS: 
N. W. JORDAN, President. 
JAS. H. PERKINS, Vice-Pres. C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G.W.AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
David P. Kimball 
N. W. Jordan 
John Lawrence 
8S. E. Peabody 
Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Albert A. 
N. W. Rice 
Royal Robbins 
Philip L. Saltonstall 
Charles W. Whittier 


Transacts a General Banking and 
Trust Company Business 


Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


Gordon Dexter 
Eugene N. Foss 
Elmer P. Howe 
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THE NEW EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


It is a far cry from the old educational system that 
called for the use of the New England primer and its 
quaintly rhymed alphabet that now seems to those of 
the more advanced school so grotesque, to the new edu- 
cational system that calmly contemplates a transatlantic 
voyage and a drinking in of education at first hand. Slow- 
ly but surely, however, we have come from the first of these 
stages to the last, and the European Summer School, 
under the management of the Boston Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel, is now to become a reality. The idea that 
now comes to us from the American Athens is of an 
itinerant summer school modeled after the summer schools 
of Harvard and other large universities, except that its 
sessions are to be held in various selected European cities, 
ranging from London to Naples and even to Athens. The 
students are in this way brought face to face with the 
things about which they study. They see in reality St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbcy, the Parliament Houses, the 
Tower of London and the long list of historic and show 
places instead of merely pictures of them with dry ac- 
companying text. 

A holiday “jaunt” by the process of educational evolu- 
tion is made to take on a serious aspect and the trip is 
easily converted into “field work.” The Cook’s tour be- 
comes scientific, and with experts as guides and coun- 
cilors in the place of “couriers,’”’ the stereotyped charac- 
ter of the information imparted is lifted up and made well 
worth while. A pronounced appeal is made to teachers 
and others who seek to combine something of the practical 
with mere pleasure, and when the plan and scope of the 
new European Summer School is examined with care it is 
found to have strong common sense to commend it. 
We can only wonder why the plan has not previously been 
tried. The time limit has been placed at ten short weeks 
and each student who enrolls is expected to take not less 
than two or more than four courses. 

Among the study subjects places have been found for 
European History, Economics and Commercial Geography, 
The Roman Empire, Education, Archeology, Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture, Greek Life and Literature, 
Modern History and Government, Modern European His- 
tory and Physiography. Leaving New York City on June 
zoth, the inspiration of an ocean voyage and its oppor- 
tunity for careful reading is followed by the survey of 
the real things studied about, and a lasting impression 
lingers upon the student’s mind as a matter of course. 
The Italian Lakes take on a charming realism that simply 
cannot be obtained from text-books alone. Venice means 
far more to a student in the European school after seeing 
St. Mark’s Cathedral and its famous lions, the Doge’s 
Palace, and, finally, riding in a gondola on the Grand 
Canal, than it can to anyone minus the personal contact 
privilege. The conventional lanes of travel are very ap- 
sealing under such circumstances as those with which the 

uropean Summer School is conducted. The cost of the 
ten weeks’ course from New York to the farthest trans- 
atlantic point, and the cisatlantic destination ranges from 
$47< to $550, according to the student’s elective. The 
school calendar and itinerancy is as follows: 

June 20-29—Preliminary lectures during ocean passage. 

_ 30 to July 8—Nine day session in Paris. 

uly 11-12—Two day session in Milan. 

July 13-17—Five day session in Venice. 

uly 18-25—Eight day session in Florence. 

uly 26 to August 4—Nine day session in Rome. 

August 13-18—Six day session in London. 

August 19-28—Optional lecture course on return voyage. 

A special extension is arranged to Athens and other 
points in Greece by chartered steamer and in charge of 
the specialists in these lines. This extension can be sub- 
stituted for the return north and the London session, or 
better, the latter can be taken before the session in Paris 
by sailing one week earlier. To facilitate this most de- 
sirable arrangement the work offered in London at the 
end of the summer will be substantially duplicated at the 
beginning. Those who elect the Greek extension will en- 
joy a five day session in Athens besides visits to Olympia, 
Delphi, etc., and will return by the Mediterranean route. 












TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 

best and simplest device for making 100 

\ copies from pen-written and 560 ies from 

typewritten - original, we will ship com- 

plete duplicator Cy size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $1.50 less trade dis- 

4 count of 33 1-3 per cent.,o $5 net 
THE FELIX C.“DAUS DUPLICATOR 

Daus Bujlding, 111 John Street, - © e 








New York City 





INSURANCE STATEMENT 





PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

_The annual statement of the Phenix In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., shows 
total assets of $8,140,630, which is an increase 
of $798,746 over last year’s figures. The net 
surplus, which was $1,742,346 last year, has 
now been increased to $2,382,271. The Phe- 
nix has a cash capital of $2,000,000 and re- 
serves of $3,758,359. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: D. W. C. Skilton, Presi- 
dent; J. H. Mitchell, Vice-President; Edw. 
Milligan, Secretary; John B. Knox and 
Thomas C. Temple, Assistant Secretaries. 








A™ looking for pleasant residential town of ten to thirty thous- 

and inhabitants—far enough from New York to be freed of 
high rents and living—where a family may live in comfort on 
moderate income amidst cultivated people. Suggestions greatly 
appreciated. Address B, Independent. 
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35 BULBS Pr% 


FOR 


Tuberoses, Gladi- 








Breath, Aratum, 
Spriaxias,Golden 
Glow Summer 
Hyacinths. Send 
10 one-cent stamps. 


pow, pute one 
age meas’ FREE, 


WINTER HILL NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
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Engraving Company 


225 FOURTH AVE 
PnoON 











For -fifty years a_ staple 
remedy of superior merit. 
Absolutely harmless. 
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You need this Catalogue 
if you have 50 sq. ft. 
or 50 acres to beautify 


q The planter of HARDY PLANTS misses a 
great deal of satisfaction if he, or she, fails to 
have one of our new catalogues. Its helpful, 
valuable suggestions are worth following. 


q@ Everyone thinks it one of the best, most 
interesting and instructive ever issued. Not 
the largest, because it is a time-saver— 
condensed, accurate, concise. Exaggerated 
descriptions, useless adjectives and mislead- 
ing illustrations find no place in it. 

@ You will be glad to own a copy. It describes, 
illustrates and offers at exceptionally attractive 
rates one of the finest collections of Hardy 
Ornamental Trees in the world. 

@ Think of it! Not half of the grades we are 
growing are listed yet this edition offers: 




















254 varieties of HARDY TREES in 459 grades 
391 “ HARDY SHRUBS in619—s** 
153 g¢ HARDY EVERGREENS in 291 $¢ 

67 a HARDY VINES in 128 oe 
443 ” HARDY PERENNIALS in very choicest 


assortment, Phlox, Iris, Larkspur, 
Anemones, etc., 25 for $3.75. 


All of these are desirable. Many beautifal 
kinds are rare and almost unknown. 


@ We surely have what you need and can 
deliver it in excellent condition, even if you 
live in New Zealand. It is to your profit to 
deal with us. We save time for our customers 
as well as money, and assure them pleasing 
results as well as satisfaction. 


@ Send a 2c. stamp and ask to be placed on our 
complimentary mailing list, so that you will receive our 
pretty catalogue and the attractive booklets, folders, 
special offers and bulletins mailed every now and then. 

Our “SPECIAL. INFORMATION DE- 

PARTMENT™ saves thousands of dollars for 
planters by advising how to artistically arrange their 
gardens and grounds in the least expensive manner. Tell 
us all about your property and allow us to make some 
helpful suggestions. Send us a photograph or a rough 
plan of the grounds if possible. 


Thomas Meehan @ Sons, Inc. 








Box T, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 








THE EDITOR 


Explains How to Keep Up Mental and 
Physical Vigor 





A New Jersey editor writes: 

“A long indulgence in improper food brought 
on a condition of nervous dyspepsia, nearly three 
years ago, so severe that I had to quit work en- 
tirely. I put myself on a strict regimen of Grape- 
Nuts food, with plenty of outdoor exercise, and 
in a few months found my stomach so far re- 
stored that the process of digestion gave me 
pleasure instead of distress. 

“It also built up my strength, so that I was 
able to resume my business, which is onerous, as 
I not only edit my own payer, but also do a great 
deal of ‘outside’ writing. 

“T find that the Grape-Nuts diet enables me 
to write with greater vigor than ever before, and 
without the feeling of brain-fag with which I 
used to be troubled. As to bodily vigor—I can 
and do walk miles every day without fatigue— 
a few squares used to weary me before I began 
to live on Grape-Nuts!” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








(Established 1870.) 


“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at ONCe. ¢resolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene Antisep- 
Pd be \ tic Throat Tablets for 
~We SZ theirritated throat, at 
~ RE your druggist orfrom 

_ us. 10c. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Pulton &t., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


‘a 
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PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘‘COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. S. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. 8S. ‘*‘PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘‘ S. 8S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘‘ 
S. 8. ‘*‘ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 


Cc. C. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 





















































33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
third of acentury. We ship = examin- 
ation and approval and gu tee safe 
delivery. You are out nothi: ag rif no po sate 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
in the world 





selling to the consumer exclusively. We , 
No. 331. make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 
Canopy TopSurrey. Price com- of Harness. Send for large free catalog. No. 10. 


plete, $65.50. As goodas sells for ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., ma ener | 
625. more. ELKHART, IND. ——" as sells from 8. to 88. more. 


SARATOGA |. 
fewis® QonceR |)" cay | 


Best Equipped 
HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROONS || *ATURAL AtKauine waree fF: 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. e a bottle with your dinner is 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire You will find it 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 




















EDDY REFRIGERATORS * 
dich tteacad Gena linanas aia teen. Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial na 
THE “ PREMIER” en 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness j 
and economy. 


Onters by mat ce prompt ond carl ato. Saratoga VichySpring Co. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 











Saratoga Springs, New York 
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4 | “Especially the 


|| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and 


All Diseases Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


a Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M.D., M. R.C. P., London, Professor of the Principles and Practice of 


Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘‘ Chronic Bright’s 


+ oe 1 f Virginia, h d tes. Alsc 
oie ett ec opecietty ce BUFFALO LITHIA WATER occ" 'siteminuria,® hear 
, “i . 


Ss “BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended.” 


George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the Faculty of Paris, in the New 
York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: ‘‘ There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet In 
a Ce te orch roni Cc, as ITHIA ER all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found 
in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, if this water anda milk diet are prescribed, the albumin dis- 
appears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., WATER in Gouty and Rheu- 
of St. Louis Mo., says: “I have often_prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA matic conditions and 
in Renal Calculi, accompanied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In Renal Calcull, where 
there isan excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious. 

Medical testimony which defies all imputation orjquestion mailed to any address. 


is for sale by druggists 
Hotel opens June 15th. : 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


WORCESTER KEMP MANURE SPREADER 





” 

















Make Cardening 
A Pleasure 


Let our New Iron Age Book be a part of your gar- 
den plans for this year. [t will show how to plant and 
cultivate the garden easier, more rapidly and far better 
than is possible in any otherway. Ail the tedious plant- 
ing by hand can beavoided and the most careful cultiva- 
tion of the tenderest plants issafely accomplished by the 


THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN EQUAL!!! G 
The Strongest, Most Durable, Lightest Draft IRON AGE ar den 
— Manure Spreader Made in this Country. . Implements 





ae ~~ i Ree 





] 
Has twenty-nine years of experience behind it. 
Handles and spreads all kinds of barnyard manure, lime, Pp 
ashes and fertilizers. Does its work with certainty—works te 
day after day without breaking down. if 
Has patented tail-board. No scattering in foing to the sides of 
fleld! en tail-board is raised it acts as a d leveler, row. Strong in construction yet light 
holding back the lumps and thoroughly pulve the enough to be operated Tp weuma. 
Manure. Every square inch of ground is covered with fine Our New Iron A k con- 


particles of manure. tains complete description of 


Regulated to spread from five to forty loads per acre. 
Change of feed is made instantly from driver’s seat, with- 
TER out stopping team. BATEMAN 
Our guaranty goes with every Spreader. and Drill MF 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘A Savings Bank on Wheels.’’ It 
is free to everybody. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 
Worcester, Mass. 


this and other tools, free on 


application. 











eficial on 


| JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
- IS A HEALTH BRINGER 


rk 
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*“SURE KILL.” 


Now is the time to save your 


Orchards, Trees and Shrubs 


FROM 


San Jose Scale 


More damage has been done by this 
Scale than any other disease ever 








known, but if promptly and properly 
treated this scale can be destroyed by 


THOMPSON SURE KILL. 
1 Gallon $1.25 5 Gallon Cans $1.00 Gal 


SIEBRECHT 2 SON, 
425 5th Ave.,N.Y. New Rochelle, N. Y, 

















HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 






il | 161 BROADWAY 
up a 

rose 688 BROADWAY. 
t 23 SIXTH AVENUE. 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 


FINANCIAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record at close of 
business March 15, 1906. Transfer books will close March 
15, 1906, and reopen April 2, 1906. Checks mailed. 

EB. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


82 Beaver St., N. Y. 35 Congress St., Boston 
February 16th, 1906 
,.% {REID VEAN COPEER uae 2 SMELTING CuM- 

as this day declared a quarter! ividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. or $1.50 Re" a fueeday Ma April 2d, 
.0 

















1906, to stockholders of record at 3 P. nm Tu , March 27, 1906. 
It has also declared an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT., or 50 cents per share, payable to stockholders of 
record of the same date at the same time. 
ROBERT 8. TOWNE, Treasurer. 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, February 28, 1906. 

A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF ER CENT. 
(1%%) on the capital stock of this company is declared, 
payable April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record March 16, 
1906, on which date the transfer books will close, and open 
again March 19. 1906. G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry Street. 
) Monae York, Feb. 27th, 1906. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
company, payable April 2d, 1906, to stockholders of record 


March 12th, 1906. 
TAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 
78 to 96 Trinity Place. 
New York, Feb. 28, 1906. 
At the Annual Election of this Company, held this day, 
the following gentlemen were elected Trustees for the en- 
suing year, viz.: 
hineas C. Lounsbury, 
Theo. H. Freeland, 
Edmund C. Converse, 
ames B. Ford, 








Warren L. Green, 

Wm. Nelson Cromwell, 
oseph R. De Lamar 
rancis S. Smithers, 
Sharles A. Moore, ohn Mason Little, 

Francis L. Potts, rancis L. Hine, 

Andrew V. Stout. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Trustees the 
following Officers were elected : 
President, Warren L. Green. 
Chairman of Board, T. H. Freeland. 
Vice-President, J. K. Myers. 
Secretary, F. K. Johnson. 
Treasurer, Chas. L. Lee. 
Asst. Secretary and Asst. Treasurer, Geo. Danforth. 
F. K. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

New York, February 2, 1906. 
Notice is hereby given that a General Meeting of the Stockhold 
ers of Southern Railway Company has been called by the Board of 
Directors, and will be held at the principal office of the Company, in 
the City of Richmond, Virginia, on Wednesday, the eighteenth day 
of April, 1906, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of con- 
sidering an issue and sale of Development and General Mortgage 
Bonds by Southern Railway Company, and the creation of a mort- 
gage upon the property of the Company to secure the same, all as 
proposed in the communication of Samuel Spencer, President, to 
the Voting Trustees, dated February 1, 1906, and of acting on such 

other business as may be lawfully brought before the meeting. _ 
The transfer books of both preferred and common stock of this 
Company will be closed on April 7, 1906, and opened again on April 


d of Directors. 
19, 1906. By order of the Board o ED LANKFORD, Secretary. 


Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company 


Notice of Declaration of Plan to be 
Operative and of Extension of Time for 
Deposit thereunder. 


Pursuant to the agreement dated January 26, 1906, be- 
tween August Belmont & Co. and the undersigned com- 
mittee, the plan of purchase therein provided for has been 
declared operative. The Morton Trust Company, the de- 
positary under said agreement, will continue to receive 
deposits of stock of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany (voting trust certificates), stock of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, and stock of the Metropolitan 
Securities Company ($75 per share paid), until and includ- 
ing FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1906, after which date no de- 
posits will be received, except upon terms to be fixed 
by the committee. 

Dated, New York, March 1, 1906. 


EDWARD J. BERWIND, 


JOHN D. CRIMMINS, 
ANDREW FREEDMAN, 
THOMAS P. FOWLER, 
GARDINER M. LANE, 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
Committee. 








Chairman 
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Notice of Deposit of Shares of 


COMMON STOCK 


OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


To the Extent of 320,000 Shares under 
the Plan and Proposition of the 


United Railways Investment Co. 
of San Francisco 


Dated February 14th, 1906. 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit of Guar- 
antee Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Depositary: 


Pursuant to the provisions of the above-mentioned Plan 
and Proposition, United Railways Investment Company of 
San Francisco (hereinafter termed the ‘‘Investment Com- 
pany’’) hereby gives notice that it has this day been noti- 
fied in writing by the Depositary that shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Philadelphia Company to the extent of 
and exceeding 320,000 shares have been deposited with the 
Depositary under said Plan and Proposition within the 
time limited for such deposit. : 

The consent of the Bankers to such action on its part 
having been given, United Railways Investment Company 
of San Francisco elects, in the event that the Proposition 
shall be ratified and approved by the stockholders of the 
Investment Company in its entirety, to exercise the right 
reserved to it by said Plan and Proposition to take all the 
stock so stated to have been deposited on the terms and 
conditions therein set forth. 

Such depositors as shall elect to sell to the Stock Syn- 
dicate mentioned in the Proposition, such an interest in 
a Certificate of Deposit held by them respectively as will 
entitle the Syndicate to take, at a price equivalent to 
Ninety-five dollars ($95) a share, all the shares of com- 
mon stock of the Investment Company, if and when issued, 
to which such holder is entitled under the Plan and 
Proposition with respect to such Certificate, may present 
such Certificates of Deposit to the Depositary or to the 
Sub-Depositary issuing the same within thirty days from 
the first publication of this notice, viz.: on or before the 
2d day of April, 1906, for the stamping thereon of the 
appropriate indorsement, and must deliver to such Depost- 
tary or Sub-Depositary, at the same time, the assignment 
of such shares contemplated by the Proposition. 

Copies of the Plan and Proposition and forms of the 
assignment may-be obtained of the Depositary, Guarantee 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, No. 316 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the Sub-Depositaries, the 
New York Trust Company, No. 26 Broad Street, New York 
City, New York; Messrs. Alexander Brown & Sons, Balti- 
more and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Maryland, and Co- 
lonial Trust Company, No. 317 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Investment 
Company has been called to be held on the 6th day of 





April, 1906, to take action with respect to the Plan and 
Proposition, as an entirety. 
Dated at the ig ee. of the Compan; 
Place, Jersey C 3m . J., March 
rder of the Board of Directors. 


United Railways investmeat Company of San Francisco 


. V. R. WEYANT, Assistant Secretary. 


, 15 Exchange 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK, 


New York, at the close of business on the 20th day of 
February, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from  Di- 
DORE — ne andsncccdeess ctecbadasureswuds $28,823,075 06 
a = of Directors as male secured by 


Ollateral ... 
Overdrafts odeee 


372,551 11 
3,279 03 
Due from trust. companies, banks, bankers 








Oe WN rE 0500-060 bnehe tubs ded> awe 1,881,075 92 
Due from apgreres 
ae See eT em 
Banking house “and lots 
Other real estate....... 
————_ 2,590,110 63 
GMI «5. 000 binscnnweeneomuenons 65,000 60 


— EPL, 06 cas dene deses edn eyewaned x 


200,080 28 
6,192,432 97 
3,857,713 00 


s legal tender notes and notes of Na- 
‘tional BEE 650.008 cocdctdncts ostoeduccecs 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges .......... $11,794,387 74 
Other items carried as cash. 448,140 64 
Assets not included under - 


of the above heads, viz.. None. 
———————_ 12, 242,528 38 
tnteneeesencios chcadensaunbseaboees $57,987,846 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........... «+» $2,000,000 00 
an oda meseeibebesneasea's .500,000 00 
Undivided on less current expenses and 
MT EE” ad dncbasedetncectedscaseosces 2 


Due depositors .... 
Due trust companies, “panks, bankers “and 
brokers . 
Preferred deposits, viz. : 
Se ET ENS a5 base sbececsseseens ce 
Due building and loan associations....:... 
Deposits preferred ause se- 
se by pledge of a part of 
a 


890,892 16 
44,140,374 72 
5,473,034 25 
2,916,732 75 

63,011 50 


CEPeV aC Oe so OOS SeREELeCe None 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if - 
ee eereereseses one. 
Amount due not included — under 
any of the above heads, v 
Bills rediscounted as per schedule None. 
Unpaid dividends ........... - $3,801 00 
Reserved for taxes......:... cee None. 
ae 8,801 00 
ee PT Ce er ee ere $57,987,846 38 


State of New. York, ow Vi of New York, ss.: 

WALTER E. FRE ice President, ‘and F. T. MAR- 
TIN, Cashier, of the Gorn Exchange Bank, New York, a 
bank located ‘and doing business at No. 13 William Street, 
and other locations approved by the Superintendent of 
Banks, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief; and they further say that the usual business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and 
not elsewhere; a that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designat: the 20th day of February, 
1906, as the day on which su report shall be made. 

WALTER E. FREW, Vice President. 
F. T. MARTIN, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
23d day of February, 1906, before me. 

(Seal of Notary.) H. B. HAYNES, 

Nota a, 3 No. 112, 


4 Ay unty, Re 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STEESE. NEW YORK, 
OLARENCE W. BowEN, - - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly te Botgeet * s , the — York Post Office as 
Terms of Siteaiaiatinan apunile in advance, one 
year $2.00. Singie Coples, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six montis old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company. 


—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatarcs and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Keal Estate 





3ist YEAR 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


To the holders of four and one-half per cent. gold 
collateral trust notes of the CINCINNATI, HAMILTON 
AND DAYTON RAILWAY COMPANY, issued under 
its collateral trust agreement, dated March 1, 1905: 


Default having been made im the payment of the cou- 
pon which matured March 1, 1906, the holders of notes 
which have not yet been deposited under the agreement 
constituting the undersigned committee are requested to 
deposit the same at the earliest practicable date with 
Central Trust Company of New York, the depositary 
designated in said agreement, at its office, No. 54 Wall 
Street, New York City. All notes must be deposited in 
negotiable form, and must bear the coupon which ma- 
tured March 1, 1906, and all subsequent coupons. Cer- 
tificates of the depositary will be issued for notes de- 
posited. 

A large amount of notes has already been deposited 
under said agreement, and in the judgment of the com- 
mittee it is essential for the full and proper protection 
of the rights and interests of the noteholders that the 
remaining notes be deposited without delay. The right 
is reserved to terminate the privilege of deposit at any 
time without previous notice. Copies of the deposit 
agreement may be obtained at the office of the depositary 
and from the members of the committee. 


Dated New York, March 2, 1906. 


J. N. WALLACE, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
F. S. SMITHERS, 
H. S. REDMOND, 


J. H. McCLEMENT, 
Committee. 
FRED C. RANDALL, 
Secretary, 
54 Wall St., N..Y. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 











1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - Leathe: 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prest. Title Quneashes & Trust C: 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - + Prest. Chem. Nat. Bani 





Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s comm 'ssion, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 


pany at its 
Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


The Smile on 
Storm’s Face 


We call it rainbow. It stands for re- 
sumption of sunshine. Have a little 
‘*security” rainbow of your own with 
a firm-as-a-rock insurance policy of ours. 
Send a postal for some more sun rays. 


The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 
Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 
Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Assets, December 31, 1905 , . } é $14, 686,922.71 
Liabilities, December, 31,1905 . ce aan 18,625,494.44 
AMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. Leg, Actuary, THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 











New York and New Jersey Amoow! 253 Broadway 
Cor. Murray Street, Yvork 


j.H. ROBINSON, - - = General Agent 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
or permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants, 









na = 
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Capital - - - 
Assets - . - 
Surplus = - - 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Reinsurance Reserve - 


PHGNIX 


OF 


HARTPORD 


Losses Paid since Organization 


$2,000,000 00 
8,140,630 43 
2,380,939 39 
4,380,939 39 
3,265,966 74 
55,816,109 50 











AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
Assgta, Jan. 1, 1000............-..- 940708, 001.85 


NES ocd ccc dsctatsiosteccces $4, 102,420.60 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 

id up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G, BULLOCK, President 











January let, | 1906 


ASSETS, $27,308,304.60 
LIABILITIES, ° 24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), ‘ $2,643,782.60 





Cash surrender values stated in eve 


ic d 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non Forteibare law. —" 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 

C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are dévided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 34 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








PORES! 

WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your mouth 
and neglect your pores the myriad mouths of 
your skin? The pores are the safety valves of 
the body. If they be kept in perfect order by 
constant and intelligent bathing, a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, effi- 
Cacious pore-opener. It does not gloss them 
over, or chemically dissolve their health-giving 
oils, yet clears them thoroughly, by a method 
of its own. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with HAND 
SAPOLIO, every one of the 2,381,248 healthily- 
opened pores of your skin will shout as through 
a trumpet, “For this relief, much thanks.” Five 
minutes with HAND SAPOLIO equals hours of 
so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 


STEN SB ACRE TR i ol SO RY ns DE = 














